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OR MANY years the various master 
| mae organizations throughout 

the country have definitely and re- 
peatedly advocated a uniform hour-cost 
system, or at least some kind of a cost 
system, as a panacea for all the various 
and multitudinous ills of the printing 
business, from external eruptions to in- 
ternal convulsions. Employing printers, 
including even the few who are enjoy- 
ing a certain amount of prosperity, will 
readily admit that some sort of a cure is 
desperately needed—but the adoption 
of a cost system alone, uniform or other- 
wise, will never set right the wrongs un- 
der which the printing industry is at the 
present time laboring. 

Even when the hour costs for the vari- 
ous operations, composition, presswork, 
binding, etc., have been finally adopted, 
very often from more or less unreliable 
sources, there still remains the equally 
important and somewhat more difficult 
task of deciding on the correct amount 
of time for each of the operations in- 
volved. The lack of uniformity in this 
phase of estimating is largely if not 
entirely responsible for the tremendous 
range of prices quoted for a given piece 
of printing. This presents a problem 
which is not characterized by simplicity, 
but for which nevertheless a satisfactory 
solution can be found. 





By H. F. SHERMAN 





No sensible printer could well 
challenge the wisdom of utiliz- 
ing dependable hour costs. But 
hour costs are only a start in the 
correct direction. T he writer's 
suggestions are sensible and are 
readily put ito practice 


Whether the following principles are 
entirely new or not, they certainly need 
emphatic stressing. First, then, the es- 
tablishing of a correct hour cost is al- 
most entirely up to the sales force—yes, 
sales force! To illustrate: A shop with 
four slugcasting machines has a daily 
aggregate of about 160,000 ems of com- 
position for sale. If only 80,000 ems are 
sold it is very easy to imagine the disas- 
trous effect on the hour cost or the cost 
a thousand ems. Similarly, a pressroom 
using six cylinder presses will have a 
daily aggregate of around 42 hours of 
presswork for sale. If only 30 hours are 
sold the damage done is quite obvious. 

It is imperative then that one person 
ought to be held responsible for the sale 
of 60,000 ems of linotype composition 
and 42 hours of press time a day or their 


ge 


equivalent a week or a month, and simi- 
larly throughout that plant. In other 
words, some salesman or group of sales- 
men should be responsible for the sale of 
the normal product of each department 
each day. Without the proper regulation 
of sales effort it is entirely possible that 
the machine-composition department is 
oversold 40 per cent, the pressroom un- 
dersold 50 per cent, the bindery normal, 
and the photoengraving section shut 
down. How could any form of cost sys- 
tem function under such conditions? 
Promiscuous selling, in the hope that 
somehow or other things will even up by 
the end of the month, is both costly and 
dangerous. That some firms have been 
and no doubt still are thoroughly awake 
to this danger is evidenced by an inci- 
dent which occurred in the writer’s expe- 
rience some years ago. The output of the 
machine-composition department was 
figured to the last thousand ems. Then, 
almost without warning, one of the large 
weekly publications was lost to a com- 
petitor, and several hundred thousand 
ems of composition was lost to the de- 
partment. The salesmen responsible for 
the sale of this product scarcely slept 
until the necessary number of ems had 
been made up, when the string of slug- 
casting machines resumed proper output 
and the 1,000-em cost its regular rate. 
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The first step in the establishment of 
a correct hour-cost system is carefully to 
ascertain all of the standing charges or 
overhead expense a month—such as the 
interest upon investment, depreciation, 
rent, taxes, insurance, general office ex- 
pense, light, heat, power, etc. The cor- 
rect percentage should be charged to the 
various departments, and, on being in- 
corporated with the direct departmental 
charges, including payroll, this consti- 
tutes the correct hour cost of each de- 
partment after it has been divided by 
the number of hours a month. 

The next step is to see that the nor- 
mal capacity of each department is sold, 
for without this there can be no fixed 
hour cost and, it is safe to say, no cer- 
tainty of profit. This point has been am- 
ply illustrated above. 

In plants where non-productive time 
persists in exceeding its proper propor- 
tion to productive time to serious de- 
gree, causing the management restless 
nights and gloomy days, the following 
important question must eventually be 
answered: Is the plant overequipped or 
its product undersold? 

The management by thoroughly can- 
vassing the situation should assure itself 
of the fact that the necessary amount of 
business to keep this plant in normal 
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production can be procured. Once this is 
assured, the obvious course is to keep 
the equipment and scrap the salesmen, 
replacing them with others who can sell 
the necessary quota. If, on the other 
hand, it is decided that no more business 
can be reasonably expected, then it is 
time to scrap some of the equipment and 
retain the salesmen. There is no other 
alternative. The customer cannot be ex- 
pected to pay the expense of either over- 
equipment or poor salesmanship—nor 
will he for any extended period. 

The irrefutable benefit of the policy 
calling for maximum business from min- 
imum equipment is just as true of print- 
ing as of any other business—so true, in 
fact, as to be almost axiomatic. Many of 
us can readily recall small plants, run- 
ning to capacity, showing earnings and 
net profits which would certainly have 
turned their larger competitors green 
with envy were they not so engrossed 
with the hopeless task of trying to ex- 
tract a profit from a large plant partly 
idle as to be quite insensible of the suc- 
cess of others. The proprietor of a small 
shop may lose an occasional order, but 
he attains the objective of his business 
venture, which is the making of a rea- 
sonable profit rather than the acquiring 
of an unreasonable total of equipment. 
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“TOWN & COUNTRY” 
is one of his few fixed habits. 
He looks for it in the lounges 
of his favorite hotels. And it 
gives him nostalgia for Fifth 
Avenue when he is lounging 
in the Bar Basque at Biarritz. 
Like himself “Town & Coun- 
TRY has formedan aristocratic 
viewpoint of the world at 
large. It gives the cut direct 
to unimportant places and 
dreary trips. M’sieu does him- 
self welland expectshischosen 
magazine to aid and abet him. 


He reads "Town & COUNTRY 
because it is world-conscious 
—wise in the ways of ships 
and places—a provocative cat- 
alog of the lure and luxury of 
modern travel. 
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Since 1925 

“TOWN & COUNTRY” 
has published 
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of advertising 
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Roy T. Porte, of the Porte Publishing Company, and E. M. Lovendale, of Salt Lake City, Utah, combined ef- 

forts and also talents in producing the resetting on the right, Reply No. 53 to the reader who took exception 

to The Inland Printer’s characterization of the original, on the left, as “puzzling like a wild futuristic picture.” 
The reset advertisement has character and impressiveness. Five additional resets appear on page 46 
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The time element in relation to hour 
cost is not so easy of solution, but it can 
be determined successfully if followed 
with perseverance. First, let it be said 
that the law of averages must necessar- 
ily apply in dealing with any operations 
characterized by their variation. Take, 
for instance, composition on catalogs. It 
should be classified something like this: 
A, light composition; B, medium; C, 
heavy, and D, extra heavy. The unit of 
measurement should be the square inch 
instead of the page, as the latter would 
be complicated by the various sizes. Ap- 
proved sample pages should be repro- 
duced and circulated through master 
printers’ organizations, with each clas- 
sification carrying its respective price a 
square inch, including both makeup and 
lockup. These ought to be strictly fol- 
lowed, using the next higher classifica- 
tion in case of doubt. 

The individual plant may eventually 
work out its own classifications and the 
square-inch prices from its own records. 
But until a sufficient number of catalog 
orders has been completed, from which 
reliable averages may be obtained, the 
combined opinion of the operator and 
the foreman or compositor most familiar 
with this class of work ought to be ob- 
tained—the joint opinions of several 
would be still better—and the time com- 
puted from their deductions ; remember- 
ing, however, that the workman’s honest 
belief in his own ability will invariably 
lead him to underestimate rather than 
overestimate the time. 

When several orders have been com- 
pleted reliable figures are available from 
actual production records. In this con- 
nection it is wise to remember that the 
average of twenty is far more accurate 
than the average of five, and that the av- 
erage of fifty is still more accurate than 
that of twenty. In computing these aver- 
ages the use of the smallest practicable 
unit will also tend to establish accuracy. 

The fixing of the true hour cost is es- 
sentially the business of the individual 
plant, governed as it is by the territory, 
the city or the town, the location, and 
many other direct influences which will 
readily suggest themselves. Composite 
statements have been published from 
time to time for the purpose of establish- 
ing an average uniform hour cost, but 
they have not been entirely satisfactory, 
owing to the fact that the averages have 
been computed from the data furnished 
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by an insufficient number of plants (two 
hundred at least should be used, and five 
hundred would be still better) and that 
the conditions in widely separated com- 
munities can rarely be applied to one 
locality. Then, too, it is a well known 
fact (or should be) that the figures given 
out for “educational” purposes are often 
decidedly different from those used in 
actual practice—the desire to educate 
“other printers” being the paramount 
reason for giving the figures at all. 

The inadequacy of the hour-cost sys- 
tem is due to the fact that hour costs 
comprise only one of three essential fac- 
tors. The obvious remedy is to incor- 
porate the other two factors. Then the 
equation will stand thus: correct hour 
costs + correct operating time ++ sales 
regulation = proper prices for printing. 
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How the Star-Enterprise Molds 
Public Opinion in lowa 
By C. L. MCDOWELL 


Iowa was discussing a question. In ev- 
ery city and town and village this ques- 
tion rose above all others and dominated 
the conversation of farmer, doctor, mer- 
chant, and laborer alike. Every other 
topic paled beside this one of vital inter- 
est: Shall we pave the roads? 

In Union County the question was 
most vital. One Federal road and two 
state roads passed through the county. 
Paving would mean enormous expense, 
and this expense might or might not be 
justified by the benefits. The leaders of 
the paving movement met to plan their 
campaign. They realized that many peo- 
ple would be hostile to the paving, and 
they meant to use every means to over- 
come this hostility. How best to do this? 

One man answered: “See Myers. He 
can win for us or defeat us, just as he 
sees fit. Fix it with Myers.” But P. T. 
Myers, editor of the Afton Star-Enter- 
prise, would not fix. In his judgment the 
paving program as planned was unsatis- 
factory. He refused his support, and the 
county defeated the project by a vote 
which was overwhelming. 

Later the question was again offered 
to the voters. This time Myers approved. 
The project was carried in the county 
by a rousing majority because Myers 
had given it his approval. 

In the Afton Star-Enter prise, weekly 
newspaper in a town of a thousand pop- 
ulation, are expressed the thoughts that 
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guide the people of Union County; that 
give powerful support to state policies 
or defeat them; that create sentiment 
not only in southern Iowa but all over 
the state. A candidate for governor de- 
siring election had better see Myers and 
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O. T. Myers’ younger brother, Rus- 
sell, can justly claim a fair share of the 
honors. While it is O. T. who directs the 
policy of the paper, it is Russell who has 
made the paper a popular advertising 
medium, for Russell’s clever advertising 











HESE are the days that test the 
eae fiber of the printer. They 
show whether or not he can fight his 
way out in a businesslike way, or 
succumb to low-price competition. 

If you must trim something to 
keep going—cut the overhead, but 
not the price. You'd be surprised 
how much overhead can be cut if 
you go at it seriously. One of the 
banes of American business is ex- 
cessive overhead. Many a printer 
who thinks he is working close is 
only fooling himself. Analyze that 
overhead and stop worrying about 
the price-cutter. Do anything ex- 
cept cut your price. 

Maybe there is work being done 
by others that you can do yourself. 
Maybe you can get along without a 
bookkeeper or stenographer for a 
few months. Don’t keep men on the 
payroll who are dawdling. It will be 
tough on them to be out of work for 
a while, but tougher on you if you 
get in the red too much. Don’t pay 








Keep Up Your Morale! 


It’s a Great Life if You Don’t Weaken! 


out for labor, productive or non- 
productive, more than you are tak- 
ing in. In that way you will weather 
the storm and ride out to victory 
this time of stress. 

The law of supply and demand 
must be honored, whether or not it 
gives you the unpleasant job of dis- 
missing Bill or Harry or Grace for 
the time being. Use the lance and 
the knife where they’ll do the most 
good, but don’t think that you can 
cement the gap by lowering your 
price. Printing prices are low now. 
To lower them more will make it 
tough to get them back where they 
should be when times are better. 

Take the boy out of college, eat 
bread and butter, and wear your old 
clothes. Work nights yourself and 
more hours. Put yourself into your 
work as never before. Keep your 
pride and your self-respect and hold 
the confidence of your patrons by 
sticking to a fair price for every or- 
der you handle for them. 

















convince him of his worthiness. What 
about this new political issue? See My- 
ers. Myers will have the dope. Myers 
will write an editorial, and that editorial 
will mold public opinion throughout a 
radius of a hundred miles! 

Afton, with its mere thousand people, 
enjoys the finest water system for miles 
around, and endless blocks of smooth 
white paving, and a new and thoroughly 
up-to-date lighting plant. These fine 
improvements are tributes to the Star- 
Enterprise, for they are projects which 
the paper has supported. 

Passing the courthouse, one comes to 
the new home of the Star-Enter prise, a 
splendid brick structure which was built 
for the special purpose of sheltering this 
weekly newspaper. 


ideas have filled the paper with adver- 
tisements from towns as far as seventy 
miles away. Great national advertisers 
use almost as much space in this paper 
as do the local merchants—a condition 
which many publishers may enjoy. 

If you cannot call and meet these two 
brothers, you may make their acquain- 
tance through the medium of the Des 
Moines Sunday Register. This paper in- 
cludes many of the Myers editorials; in 
fact there are more reprints from his pen 
than from that of any other Iowa editor. 
This in itself gives a fair idea as to his 
standing in the public’s opinion. And, 
if there should bea slight lingering doubt 
as to the power of the paper he edits— 
well, ask those whom he opposes, and 
they will remove that doubt! 
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Valuable Back-Shop Ideas That 
Printers Should Use 


Probably you can think of one or more practical back-shop ideas which save time 
for your plant. The Inland Printer wants those ideas to put before other printers. It 
will pay you one dollar for each such idea sent in and found acceptable. Sit down 
now, before you forget it, and send in several practical ideas which have helped you 


Handy Foot Switch for Saw 
In order that both hands of the opera- 
tor may be free to handle material and 


clamp, and that current be used only 
while he is in position before the saw, 


saving as to the time required. 


this kind can be set with considerable 


The width of the lines is nineteen 
picas. Set the stick to some wider meas- 
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Clamp the material very tightly and 
then saw off the projecting ends. 

That’s all—and it sure beats hand- 
spacing. Be sure to add a little bit of 
“squeeze” if your saw cuts close, and 
also the left end of leader slugs should 
be sawed smooth to avoid workups. 





A Handy Advertising Record 
A mighty handy advertising record 
for weekly papers is made by ruling up a 
sheet about 11 by 17 (size to be regu- 
lated by number of advertising patrons) 





a foot switch can be made as follows: 
A large ‘“‘T”’-hinge is fastened to the 
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floor in the position of the right foot of | 
the operator as he stands before the Name of Advertiser | Week | Week 
: , | Inches Inches 
saw. A small chain connects the tip of each Sabin 
the hinge stem with the switch-box lever. - | a 
John Jones & Company | 10 _ 30 


A strong spring connected to the saw 
frame and to the switch-box lever will > 


pull the switch out when the operator’s Ea Tainan dame [ 


foot is removed from the hinge. If the 
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switch-box lever moves upward to make 
the contact, the box can under these cir- 


A convenient advertising record for weekly papers 





cumstances be installed upside down. 


Short Cut on Timecard Work 
A small timecard had to be set four 
up. In addition to a headline the work 
consisted of leader lines, some having a 


ure, maybe twenty-five or thirty; the 
width doesn’t matter at all, but use a 
setting rule the width of the stick. Set 
the word and put in a leader slug long 
enough to extend a little beyond the 
actual measure of the line. Where there 


in the manner shown in the illustration. 
After the paper is out each week check 
up and enter the charges on this sheet, 
and at the end of the month the items 
may all be posted to the ledger. 

The same ruling should be used for 

















Timecard lines before and after the leader slugs were trimmed off 


pay locals and legal notices by substi- 
tuting ‘‘Lines” for “Inches” in the head- 
ings and printing on a different color of 
paper. The whole may then be bound in 
loose-leaf covers for convenience. 





A Simple Mortising Method 

When making a cast from a mat in 
which a mortise is wanted, saw a piece 
of perfectly dry wood, type high or very 
nearly so. Tack a thin sheet of chip- 
board around the edges, and then tack it 
to the mat at the point where the mor- 
tise is to come. Heat and place the whole 
in casting box, and pour the cast in the 
usual way. Tap out the block when cold, 
and a true hole is left. Country shops 
will find this idea especially valuable. 

A Triangle for Platen-Press Use 

One of the handiest tools around a 














word or two of News Gothic. On ac- 
count of the type, this was usually “all 
hand-set” work with quad leaders used. 
We keep on hand a small store of line 
leader slugs for replacement in blank 
forms. Using these in the manner de- 
scribed below I found that an order of 


is a second word after a leader blank cut 
the first leader slug to measure and let 
the second one be over-length. Proceed 
in this manner and then take your stick- 
ful between two leads or slugs of the 
right measure to the saw, taking care 
that each line is brought up to the gage. 


platen press is a transparent celluloid 
triangle such as is used by architects and 
draughtsmen. Nonpareils and picas can 
be scored on the two edges for ascertain- 
ing the margins when drawing lines be- 
fore setting the gage pins, thus insuring 
a straight margin on the printed sheet. 
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Frequent Painting of Shop Interiors 


Helps Reduce Production Costs 


| By J.E. BULLARD ge 


NE OF the advantages of steel 
furniture in a printing plant is 
that it is finished with a baked 


enamel that retains its color for an in- 
definite period. Merely wiping or wash- 
ing the surface brings back the original 
color after it has become dingy, or at 
least very closely restores the original 
color. All paint changes its color with 
age, and it is necessary to repaint at fre- 
quent intervals. One of the greatest ad- 
vantages of a newly painted interior is, 
however, often overlooked: That is, that 
it economizes on light and speeds up the 
work being produced. 

From an efficiency point of view the 
best color scheme consists of white or a 
light color which reflects considerable 
light for all machinery, furniture, and 
walls and ceiling, and a dark color for 
the floor. As a rule it is not good prac- 
tice to have the floor reflect too much 
light, for the reason that it is reflected 
in the eyes of the workers rather than 
on the work that is being done. Such re- 
flection means that those who are doing 
the work actually are unable to see as 
well where a floor reflects a great deal of 
light as they can where all the other con- 
ditions are identical but the floor re- 
flects a less amount of light. 

A white-tiled floor and dark furniture, 
machinery, walls, and ceiling would cre- 
ate a condition that would be decidedly 
unsatisfactory from a production point 
of view. The floor would always look 
bright, but it would be very difficult in- 
deed to have the work so well lighted 
that it could be seen readily. A good rule 
to follow is to have the floor several 
shades darker than everything else, so 
that less light will be reflected into the 
eyes and more upon the work. 

That this is true anyone will realize 
if he takes a walk of a fine, sunny day 
in the winter just after a snowstorm has 
covered the ground with a fresh coating 








of snow. It is difficult to see things un- 
less one stands in a shadow, in spite of 
the fact that there is a great amount of 
illumination. Even then to the average 
person objects are not as distinct as they 
are during the summer when the green 
grass cuts down the reflection of the 
light from the ground. The less the re- 
flection of light below the level of the 
eye and the more above, the more satis- 
factory the results and more effective 
the lighting with any stated consump- 
tion of electricity. The greater the re- 
flection of light below the eye level the 
less effective the results and the greater 
the difficulty in lighting the place in 
such a manner as to speed up produc- 
tion. This holds true regardless of the 
lighting system used. 


kok A Copy Suggestion k 


Spike His Eye! 
A man going over his morning 
mail does not choose what pieces 
he will look at. The choice is 
made for him by the people who 
mail those pieces in. 

Whatever passes in front of his 
eyes will either attract him, re- 
pel him, or produce some action 
in between. 

He cannot give his attention to 
everything he sees, so he gives at- 
tention to the things that “‘spike 
his eye,’’ nick his interest. 
Whether he will look at your 
advertising can largely be deter- 
mined in advance by your selec- 
tion of the right printer! 
































Text of an effective blotter by Schmidt Brothers, 

Chicago, on the original of which an illustration of 

a nail stands for the word “spike” and one of the 
optic organ is employed for the word “eye” 


All the pure white, except in the case 
of furniture and machinery, may well 
be confined to surfaces above the eye 
level. The upper portions of the walls 
should always be lighter in color and be 
brighter than the lower parts. Ordina- 
rily it is well to extend the darker color 
up the wall to a height of four or five 
feet. This color may have about the 
same reflecting power as that used on 
the floor, or a little more. The actual re- 
flecting power of course depends upon 
the surface as well as the color. A bright, 
smooth surface will reflect more light 
than a mat or rough surface of the same 
color. It is the color, however, that de- 
termines to the greatest degree just how 
much light will be reflected. A bright, 
glossy black surface will not reflect as 
much light as a rough white surface. 

Tests made with paper showed that 
white blotting paper absorbed 18 per 
cent of the light; white cartridge paper, 
20 per cent; ordinary foolscap, 30 per 
cent; chrome yellow, 38 per cent; or- 
ange paper, 50 per cent; deal, 50 to 60 
per cent; yellow wallpaper, 60 per cent; 
pale pink, 64 per cent; yellow cardboard, 
70 per cent; light blue cardboard, 75 
per cent; brown cardboard, 80 per cent ; 
black cloth, 98.8 per cent; black velvet, 
99.6 per cent. The actual absorption or 
reflection of light of course depends on 
the light source as well as upon the re- 
flecting or absorbing surface. These tests 
were made using incandescent electric 
lights. Had they been made with a mer- 
cury-tube light, which contains no red 
rays but an excess of blue, then the ab- 
sorption by the blue paper would have 
been very much less, and in fact would 
have proved to be one of the very best 
reflecting colors. The most effective color 
is of course the color that most closely 
approaches the color of the light used. 
Lights ordinarily have an excess of red. 
The so-called daylight lamp for that 
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reason must have a bluish bulb in order 
to hold back the red and let through the 
blue. That is also the reason why yellow 
makes a better reflecting surface than 
blue for ordinary electric lighting. 

If pure white is not to be used for the 
walls and the ceilings and it is desired to 
mix the white with some other color, it 
is therefore better to mix in a little yel- 
low or something with a red tinge than 
to use considerable blue. The blue may 
result in a pleasing tone, but it will tend 
to absorb more light than it reflects. If 
one is going very far from pure white 
and the room is to be lighted all day 
with artificial light, the safest course is 
to obtain a spectrum analysis of the 
light to be used and mix the colors ac- 
cordingly. However, as in most cases 
daylight is the source of light at least 
in part, it is necessary to select the color 
with regard to the amount of daylight 
that will be reflected. This means get- 
ting as close to white as is practicable. 

Painting the dingy walls and ceilings 
white, and also giving a fresh coat of 
white paint to the machines and the fur- 
niture, often result in practically doub- 
ling the amount of useful light, though 
no more electric current is used. The 
whiter the ceiling the better, because all 
light reflected from it is useful. 

White paint, however, has the disad- 
vantage of becoming soiled easily. Most 
white paints will also turn darker with 
age. This means that there must be fre- 
quent repaintings, and these of course 
cost money. It may seem to be a decided 
waste to incur the expense of repaint- 
ing at least once a year. However, due 
to the better and faster work that every 
employe does in a well lighted working 
place, the increased production almost 
invariably will leave a net profit on the 
painting investment. It is not so impor- 
tant that the floor be painted as often as 
the walls and ceilings are, but unless the 
walls are kept in good reflecting condi- 
tion there really is not very much use in 
painting them at all. This also applies to 
the ceiling. Now that there are quick- 
drying paints upon the market and that 
these can be sprayed on instead of being 
brushed on, the problem has been sim- 
plified to very considerable degree. The 
painting can be done after the shop is 
closed down before a Sunday or a holi- 
day and be perfectly dry by the time the 
plant is opened for business again. The 
painting is quickly done and the fresh 
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Is Business Already 
Bad Enough 
for You? 


If it is, don’t make it worse by 
cutting prices and thereby re- 
ducing your income still further. 
Those who destroy in time of 
war must pay for their fun in 
time of peace. Do not burden 
yourself with reparation pay- 
ments for the years to come and 
while others enjoy prosperity. 
—“* Photo-Engravers Bulletin.” 


























coat dries quickly. It can be done often 
enough to keep the place always bright. 

The frequency with which the paint- 
ing should be done depends a great deal 
upon local conditions. For example, con- 
sider a printing plant located in an in- 
dustrial section of a city where there is 
a great amount of smoke in the atmos- 
phere. In addition, in the same building 
are located manufacturing companies 
using processes which give off fumes. 
Both the fumes, which to a greater or 
less degree permeate the building, and 
the smoke, which comes in through the 
windows, discolor the walls and the ceil- 
ings of the printing plant. It is only a 
comparatively short time before a fresh 
coat of white paint turns dark. In order 
to keep the walls and ceilings bright and 
white under these conditions, it may be 
necessary to paint them several times in 
the course of a year, depending upon 
how bad the conditions are. 

Another printshop is domiciled in a 
building all by itself. There are no fac- 
tories near by, and the air is very free 
from smoke. The plant is set far enough 
back from the street so that little if any 
of the street dust or the exhaust gas of 
automobiles permeates the building. The 
walls and the ceilings in this shop will 
remain white and clean for a surpris- 
ingly long time. A fresh coat once a year 
or even at longer intervals will keep the 
surfaces in good condition. 

It can therefore be seen that no paint- 
ing schedule can be drawn up that will 
fit all cases. Each shop is a case by itself. 
However, a very simple test will show 
what has happened to the paint. Take 
a fresh can of paint of the same kind 
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and color with which the walls have been 
painted. Paint a small piece of board 
with two coats of this paint, with each 
coat heavy enough so that the color of 
the board itself will not show through. 
Then hold this freshly painted board up 
against the wall and compare its color 
with the color of the wall. Often, when 
as one looks at the wall there does not 
seem to have been much change in color, 
this test will reveal a startling contrast. 
The old paint has actually turned sev- 
eral shades darker than one realizes or 


~ can detect with the eye alone without 


making a direct comparison. As the paint 
has darkened, every person in the shop 
has gradually worked slower because it 
has taken him a little bit longer to see 
clearly. The result is that the produc- 
tion of each man has been slowing down. 
The fact that the process has been so 
gradual is the reason why this falling-off 
in production has not been detected any 
more than the discoloration of the walls 
and ceilings has been realized. 

Although enough information is not 
available to prove in actual figures that 
the increase in production due to keep- 
ing the walls in the best reflecting con- 
dition more than pays for the cost of 
frequent painting, tests and experiments 
conducted in relation to the increase of 
production with the increase of lighting 
do go a long way toward demonstrating 
that this is the case. There is no longer 
any doubt that the more brightly the 
work is lighted by uniform illumination 
the lower are the production costs. It 
therefore follows that, since keeping the 
walls and ceiling clean and in excellent 
reflecting condition maintains a higher 
standard of lighting than otherwise is 
possible, a greater production results. 
In other words, frequent painting of the 
walls and ceiling, rather than being an 
expense, is a method of increasing the 
net profits of your plant. Delaying the 
painting on the other hand, on account 
of the inconvenience or the cost, is a 
certain way of reducing the net profits of 
even the finest printing business. 
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The Old Press 
There she is, and twenty years old—a 
noble press! But what chance has she 
against that readily set, automatically 
fed, modern press producing over twice 
the number of better impressions in an 
hour?—H. G. Knowlton. 




















otton Cloth and Silk Fabrics as 
Modern Printing Matertals 
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SE OF cotton-cloth stationery for 
business and social correspon- 
dence, and artistically finished 

silk fabrics for greeting and for birthday 
epistles, is not creating much of a com- 
motion in the printing industry for the 
reason that practically the same presses, 
inks, and processes can be used as when 
printing on paper or cardboard. In other 
words, printing with types and inks 
on muslin, wallcloth, sheeting, painter’s 
cloth, or any of the real-silk or artificial- 
silk fabrics is not a specialized art. 

The first lots of cloth stationery were 
either too spongy to hand-write, type- 
write, or print upon, or else they were 
too boardy and brittle and the material 
cracked when bent. A pen would catch 
in the open texture of the fabric; and 
typewriting and press printing could not 
be satisfactorily done on the cloth. The 
Cotton-Textile Institute advocated the 
idea chiefly for the purpose of introduc- 
ing a new source of consumption for cot- 
ton. It was thought that manufacturers 
and also dealers in cotton goods would 
utilize cotton-cloth letterheads and bill- 
heads to encourage the use of cotton, 
and that other manufacturing concerns 
and business houses might use the cloth 
stationery because of its novelty and its 
probable publicity value. 

Curiously enough, the people who at 
first used letter cloth to help the cotton 
industry and for advertising purposes, 
have started in to use it for practical 
reasons. There have been some rather 
unexpected developments in business 
stationery having a textile fiber as its 
source in lieu of paper or wood pulp. For 
instance, wallpaper, which has had a 
priority place in the wall-covering field 
for a long time, is about to be confronted 
on a large scale with wallcloth on which 
the patterns are printed in just the same 
way as they are on wallpaper. 
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Wallcloth is stronger than wallpaper, 
and will assist in supporting a cracked 
plaster wall. Furthermore, the cotton- 
cloth letterheads and advertising matter 
in general have induced some of the silk 
manufacturers to put out a silk texture 
which can be cut up into the various 




















Cloth stationery is prepared for printing by 
the process of passing it in continuous form 
through the alternate cloth-covered and metal 








rolls of a calendering machine 








sizes required for greeting cards, birth- 
day cards, and similar forms and can be 
printed upon like cardboard. The silk is 
given a stiffening process in the mill so 
that it stays flat, though it can be rolled 
or folded and again spread out without 
showing any wrinkles at all. 
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The silk is not in all cases of the 
mulberry-worm type. Rayon, having the 
same appearance and being very much 
cheaper, is used. High society, however, 
is expected to want the pure-silk vari- 
ety for visiting cards and private notes. 
We are informed that when one hotel 
adopted the silk-menu idea the guests 
liked these so much that many were 
taken away as souvenirs, which in the 
estimation of the management was good 
publicity for the hotel. 

A soggy fabric, poorly sized, streaked 
in the calendering, or otherwise rendered 
unsuitable to be printed upon, is what is 
just now causing concern to the print- 
ers. We examined certain raw sheeting 
which was being run through a press for 
printing similar to the manner in which 
flour-bag material is printed. Owing to 
its unprepared state, the fabric wrinkled 
and buckled in places while it contracted 
and tightened in others. Its mushy con- 
dition caused an abnormal absorption of 
the ink, and poor printing resulted. An- 
other lot we saw was so heavily starched 
and glazed that its printing surface was 
like celluloid. The fabric and its finish 
have to be right to assure good printing. 

There are stationery cloths available 
which can be run through the cylinder 
press in continuous lengths and printed 
upon like paper. The same cloth can be 
cut into letterhead sizes and printed sep- 
arately. It is no more difficult to feed by 
hand than any of the soft papers. It can 
be fed into a press by any of the auto- 
matic feeds. The best cotton cloths for 
printing are made of a good staple grade 
of American cotton or flax. The lower 
grades are made of tow yarns, and, al- 
though they can be printed upon clearly 
enough, the work is never so good. The 
best silk cloth for the same purpose is 
made of worm silk or of one of the best 
grades of artificial silk, while the lower 
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grades are made of silk waste material. 
The former are used for greeting cards 
and menus, and the latter for novelty 
cards for which a silky feel is desired. 
Whatever the type of fabric may be, it 
must have a finish in which the bond 
and adherence of the texture produce 
firmness and a suitable printing surface. 

The finishing operations fill the inter- 
stices of the threads of the cloth with a 
waterproof and damp-proof sizing which 
tends to level the fabric and harden it to 
receive the inks from the types. For the 
printers who have not had occasion to 
visit a mill in which cloth is manufac- 
tured for printing purposes, a drawing is 
shown herewith of a five-roll calender- 
ing machine which presses and irons out 
the cloth as the sizing ingredients are 
added to it for the required finish. 

The cloth for printing purposes is not 
given a surface coating like ordinary 
coated textiles, because cloth stationery 
requires more of a filling than a coating, 
so that it can be folded to fit into an en- 
velope without cracking. Nor is it spread 
with pyroxylin, like artificial leather; 
nor is it rubberized like automobile tops. 
It is given what is being termed an as- 
sisted finish, which finish solidifies the 
texture, fills the meshes, and produces a 
surface that can be printed upon. A pure 
finish is made without chemicals or siz- 
ing stuffs, and it is obtained entirely by 
mechanical means as the fabric passes 
through the white rolls, which are cloth, 
and the black rolls, which are metal, in 
the calendering machine. The pressure 
and the ironing action of the rolls do the 
work, but the cloth thus produced will 
lack the substances for stiffening and 
binding so essential when its surfaces 
are to be printed upon. 

The pure-finished cloth is suitable for 
dresses and drapery, but not for print- 
ing, hence the assisted-finish process is 
applied—a medium form of the stiffened 
finish. The latter fills up the fabric with 
weighting materials like French chalk, 
calcium sulphate, maize starch, and dex- 
trin. The assisted finish is made with 
these same substances used in moderate 
amounts. Very thin or soluble starches 
are used, usually in combination with 
one or more of the other ingredients 
mentioned. The sized cloth is run into 
the machine, and, as the last rollers re- 
volve a little faster than the first rollers, 
the cloth is caused to slide enough to 
create friction on it and polish it. 
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Business Review for May 


EASONAL expansion of business in the 
5 early part of the year extends from 
January to April. The “usual spring 
peak” period, therefore, has come and 
passed without bringing or leaving any 
definite signs of improvement. To be 
sure, there is evidence of progress, but 
as summer wears on the basic trend of 
business may be expected to be in a 
more horizontal direction. 

The spring lift in the activity of the 
iron and steel industry seems to have 
ended rather abruptly. In fact some re- 
cession appears to have set in. At the 
height of the spring advance the indus- 
try was operating at around 57 per cent 
capacity. Now, after several weeks of 
sliding, it seems to have settled into a 
resting stage at 47 per cent capacity. 
There is, however, a very slight pick- 
up through the Mahoning Valley dis- 
trict, which brings some encouragement. 
The outlook for the steel industry during 
the summer months is largely dependent 
on developments in general business. 

Unemployment and the fear of wage 
cuts continue to hover like dark clouds 
in the business sky. Recent reports from 
the Department of Labor at Washing- 
ton indicate an employment increase of 
.2 per cent in April as compared with 
March, while a payroll decrease of 1.5 
per cent was recorded during the same 
period. Payroll cuts, in view of a slight 
increase in employment, must of course 
mean wage reductions. 

The strike threat of President Green 
of the American Federation of Labor— 
“We must resist attempts of employers 
to reduce wages, even though it may be 
necessary for workers to go on strike” 
—seems to have been no idle boast. Coal 
mines in the West Virginia fields have 
been closed because of wage cuts, while 
a thousand men “walked out” at the 
Mansfield plant of the Empire Steel 
Corporation. Just how far in the various 
veins and arteries of industry such a 
movement may extend is difficult to say, 
but unless satisfactory agreements can 
be reached between employers and em- 
ployes a vicious struggle may arise. 

On the world stage three scenes of 
great moment were enacted during the 
past month—the Spanish revolution, the 
presidential election in France, and the 
meeting of the International Chamber 


of Commerce at Washington. After the 
spree is spent, the Republic of Spain 
may be expected to enter an era of prog- 
ress and advancement, unburdened by 
the grave-clothes of the century-old cus- 
toms and ideals. The French election 
can only be interpreted as opposition of 
the people to the conciliatory policy of 
Aristide Briand. In the face of such a 
disquieting implication one writer very 
aptly says, “If France definitely turns 
her back on what M. Briand advocates 
in foreign affairs, it appears almost cer- 
tain that Europe is doomed to a perpet- 
uation of the military cycle.” 

“The meeting of the International 
Chamber of Commerce at Washington,” 
Senator Shipstead, Minnesota, is quoted 
as saying, ‘‘seems to have been more 
political than commercial or economic 
in character.” Again it was that decade- 
old question of the cancellation of war 
debts which some of the foreign dele- 
gates seem to have had the effrontery to 
inject into the proceedings. It was this 
attempt to throw a political wrench into 
the wheels of world industry and com- 
merce which brought down from those 
rugged New England hills a very timely 
warning from Calvin Coolidge. If we 
canceled the war debts in an effort to 
increase trade “we would,” says Mr. 
Coolidge, “be involved in subsidizing 
the trade of foreign people out of money 
collected from our own people. ... . If 
we adopted this principle logically we 
should open our treasury to the world.” 

We may be at the edge, or close to 
the edge, of the slough, but we are by no 
means completely out of it. 
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Things Might Be Worse! 

It is supposed to be a misfortune that 
a printer must wait for the order to come 
in before he can begin to produce. What 
would happen, on the other hand, if he 
could produce and stock his shelves with 
finished product ? 

You know. Half the plants would fol- 
low the path of least resistance, which 
would mean filling more shelves, buying 
more shelves to fill, renting more floor 
space to take care of still more shelves. 
Pretty soon the need for money would 
force the sale of the stuff at less than the 
cost of the paper.—“‘Spinal Colyums.” 























Grain Has an Important Influence on 


the Printing Qualities of Paper 
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O PAPER Salesman or printer can 
N afford to be oblivious of the im- 
portance of knowing all about 

the effect of grain direction in a sheet of 
paper. Plenty of printers, either through 
carelessness or ignorance, overlook this 
important matter to the detriment of 
their printed work. The paper salesman 
whose thoughtfulness forestalls such er- 
rors is giving the kind of service that 
wins loyal customers for him. The sub- 
ject has been dealt with before in essays 
in trade papers, but its disregard, as 
shown by frequent examples from the 
presses, is reason enough for reiteration. 
We don’t expect to be able to tell sea- 
soned paper salesmen much of anything 
they have not heard before on the sub- 
ject of the grain in paper, and therefore 
preface these remarks by saying that 
they are particularly addressed to begin- 
ners. If you can answer all of the follow- 
ing questions, do not waste time in 
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Where the fibers first reach the machine 
the consistency of the paper-laden water 
is about 2 per cent fiber to 98 per cent 
water. In spite of all mechanical devices 
intended to bring about the weaving or 
crossing of the fibers, the tendency is for 
the fibers to be precipitated in a position 
parallel to the direction of the flow. 

If it were possible to overcome this 
tendency completely on the paper ma- 
chine, the position of the fibers consti- 
tuting a finished sheet would be diverse, 
as in handmade paper. Since this is not 
possible, the general position assumed 
by the fibers is parallel to one another, 
in the direction of the flow of the paper 
itself. Hence we have a distinct grain in 
all machinemade paper. 

The grain is much more pronounced 
in papers made upon cylinder machines 
than upon the fourdrinier, which has a 
slight sideways shaking motion in the 
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part where the process of forming the 
paper commences. On the slow-running 
fourdrinier machines the interlacing of 
fibers attains its perfection, while upon 
fast-running machines the swift onrush- 
ing flood is not so susceptible to the ef- 
fects of the side-to-side vibration. The 
appreciation of this difference is helpful 
in deciding whether a sample is from a 
fourdrinier or cylinder sheet. 

The full significance of the grain will 
be missed unless we consider some of the 
individual characteristics of a cellulose 
fiber; and, remember, all papermaking 
fibers, whether derived from wood, cot- 
ton, linen, hemp, or other raw material, 
are essentially cellulose. 

A cellulose fiber is a small collapsed 
tube. It is very sensitive to moisture and 
absorbent to high degree. On absorbing 
moisture it will swell, and on giving off 
moisture it contracts. 

A cellulose fiber is a minute ba- 





the reading of this article: 

(1) Why does paper tear easier 
in one direction than in another? 
(2) Why does it fold better in one 
dimension than another? (3) Does 
a sheet of paper expand or shrink 
more in one direction than in an- 
other, and why? (4) Why is pa- 
per more flexible in one dimension 
than another? (6) Why has paper 
greater tensile strength in one di- 
rection than in another? (7) Why 
has cardboard more stiffness or 
more snap in one direction than it 
has in another? 

The root of the answer to all of 
these questions lies in the single 
property of paper termed grain. 
What gives paper a grain? In all 
mechanical processes of making 
paper the fibers are suspended in 
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rometer. It feels and responds to 
every change in atmospheric con- 
ditions. Herzberg, the famous Ger- 
man paper technologist, showed 
by testing a rag writing paper that 
it contained as much as 21.5 per 
cent of moisture at a relative hu- 
midity of 100 degrees, and as little 
as 2.3 per cent for a relative hu- 
midity of 30 degrees. 

Under normal atmospheric con- 
ditions the moisture content of a 
cellulose fiber and hence of a sheet 
of paper is around 6 to 7 per cent, 
but as there are few climates where 
atmospheric conditions are stable 
there are few places, outside the 
most modern plants provided with 
temperature and humidity control, 
where paper is not proportionately 
unstable. The fibers in papers are 
quick to respond to the changes in 








flowing water. Every paper ma- 
chine is virtually a river of paper. 


Engrossed by H.C. Rice, Boston 


the weather—their diameters alter 
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quickly. This gives added significance 
and importance to the matter of grain in 
paper, as will be clearly demonstrated 
in a later paragraph. 

We suggest that the reader take a 
sample of a cylindermade bristol, say, 
basis 22% by 281%, 100 pounds, and of 
a fourdrinier paper of the same weight, 
and cut out two square inches of each 
sample. Pick up one sample, holding it 
by the edges between the thumb and 
the forefinger, and compress the paper 
slightly, noting the amount of its resis- 
tance. Next shift the square of paper so 
as to be able to repeat the experiment on 
the adjacent opposite sides. 

You will notice a difference in stiff- 
ness. When the grain runs toward the 
thumb and finger the resistance to bend- 
ing will be distinctly more noticeable. 
The difference will be more particularly 
marked in the cylindermade paper. Next 
fold each square into quarter size. The 
crease will be sharper with the grain 
than across the grain. 

It is probable that the cylinder paper 
will actually crack across the grain while 
the fold across the grain of the four- 
drinier paper, though it may resist crack- 
ing, will be somewhat irregular. 

Tear the samples both with and across 
the grain. Note how much easier they 
tear with the grain, especially on the 
sample of cylindermade paper. 

Thus we find reason for arriving at 
these practical deductions: 

(1) A heavy paper may be neatly 
folded with the grain without cracking, 
but if it is to be folded across the grain 
it must be scored. 

(2) A pamphlet or book will not open 
easily or tend to remain open unless the 
grain is parallel to the fold. 

(3) A card cut from a sheet of paper 
will be flabby if the grain runs across its 
long dimension, but snappy if it runs 
parallel to the long dimension. 

(4) If a display card is to be pro- 
duced, the grain should run the long 
way of the card. Otherwise, if it is “stood 
on edge,” as the term goes, it will sag 
instead of remaining erect, and in most 
cases a snappy card is preferred to a 
spineless one. If the card is punched so 
as to be hung on a wall or suspended, the 
direction of grain is of no importance 
except in relation to the working qual- 
ity on the press, to be discussed below. 

(5) If a card or a leaf has a detach- 
able part, it is desirable to have the 
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grain parallel to the line of detachment 
to facilitate straight tearing, since it is 
much easier to tear with than across the 
grain, even after the paper stock has 
been scored or perforated. 

Bearing in mind our observations on 
individual fiber characteristics in rela- 
tion to moisture, the following object 
lessons are suggested: 

Cut two strips of the paper 12 by 2 
inches in size, with the grain the long 
way in one strip and the short way in the 
other. Pass both strips quickly through 
a dish of water and place them side by 
side on some convenient smooth surface. 
On noting their change in dimensions 
due to the swelling of the fibers, you will 
discover an elongation of about a quar- 
ter of an inch in the strip with its grain 
crosswise, and perhaps a bare sixteenth 
of an inch in the strip which has the 
grain running lengthwise. 

This illustrates in an exaggerated way 
the effect upon a sheet of paper when the 
atmospheric conditions change radically 
from a low to a high relative humidity, 
and explains the difficulty which is often 
experienced in obtaining accurate regis- 
ter when the order is being printed in 
two or more colors. 

Obviously the trouble will be less with 
paper where the grain runs the long way 
of the sheet, but the desirability of arti- 
ficially controlled air in the pressroom is 
equally obvious. It is also desirable that 
the grain should be parallel to the grip- 
per edge of the paper, because waviness 
in paper, sometimes caused by humidity 
in the air, occurs principally across the 
grain of the paper. 

The explanation is simple. The cut 
across the grain leaves the hoilow fiber 
ends exposed. The moisture penetrates 
only a short way into the ends of the 
sheets. Naturally the fibers adjacent to 
the air expand, causing a slight elonga- 
tion of the edges, which necessarily be- 
come wavy since the interior of the pile 
of paper is not affected and hence re- 
tains its original shape. 

When a wavy edge is fed into the 
printing press, difficulty is encountered 
with the grippers, and in the case of off- 
set or lithographic presses the tendency 
of the sheets to crease between the cyl- 
inders leads to trouble and waste. Much 
of this trouble is avoided if the gripper 
edge of the sheets is flat, and there is 
very little waviness along the edges par- 
allel to the grain of paper. 
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Likewise in bookbinding the applica- 
tion of glue to the shelf back will create 
puckers if the grain is at right angles to 
the back, whereas if it runs parallel the 
expansion of the fibers will result in no 
harm, since each leaf is free to expand 
toward the front edge of the book. 

It is possible that some points may 
have been overlooked in this résumé of 
the importance of grain in paper, but I 
am sure it will repay paper buyers to 
bear all of the above-mentioned facts in 
mind when discussing paper specifica- 
tions with their customers. The sales- 
man who uses his head will never accept 
an order without being sure in his own 
mind that the grain will be correct for 
the purpose intended. In any doubtful 
cases he should invariably discuss the 
matter with his customer, and never be 
responsible for troubles which his fore- 
sight might have prevented. 
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A Printer’s Poetical Map 

A printer of Charlotteville, New York, 
has made a poetical map, having done 
the work in his spare time. He culled 
lines from the poets of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, and set them up in 
the form of these countries. The name of 
the poet is given after each quotation. 





The general outline of Great Britain 
and Scotland resembles a woman with 
hat on, hurriedly walking. The collar of 
her cape, the skirt, nose, coiffure, and 
general outline of her face are decidedly 
striking. By comparing this map with 
that in any geography it will be found 
that the resemblances are quite true. 





What Is a Reasonable Page Rate for 
the Printing of Law Briefs? 
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EVERAL months ago the Cost and 
Method department offered an es- 
timate of the cost of an eight-page 

law brief, and also a suggestion as to 
what would be its fair selling price. Sev- 
eral letters commenting upon this price 
have been received, and in every one of 
them it was claimed that this price was 
entirely too high. The letters came from 
concerns which make a business of print- 
ing law briefs, and this fact seems quite 
strange, for the higher prices quoted by 
others could only help secure orders for 
the first-mentioned concerns at the lower 
prices at which they sell. No doubt the 
writers of the letters felt that the quota- 
tion, which was much above the prices 
at which they themselves sell, reflected 
on their business ability, a matter which 
all of us would resent, or they were ac- 
tuated by that sense of fair play in all of 
us which makes us censure all unfair ac- 
tions—except some in which we fail to 
observe the unfairness. 

Although the writer is not responsible 
for the estimate in question, he will de- 
fend it to the extent of saying that there 
are plenty of printing offices where the 
cost would be no less than that shown in 
the estimate. However, the plants which 
make law-brief printing a specialty are 
pretty sure to have lower costs. As to 
whether the selling price given was fair, 
that is a question upon which we will 
touch later on in this article. 

Believing this to be a matter which 
ought to interest many of THE INLAND 
PRINTER’S readers, we have done a little 
investigating in regard to the prices at 
which law briefs are sold. This investi- 
gation brought out the fact that though 
briefs at first sight seem to belong to a 
classification of work that any fairly well 
equipped plant ought to be able to pro- 
duce at a profit, yet there are concerns 
which have made the printing of them a 
specialty and which, because of the large 
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T he writer herein discusses two 
vital questions: What is a rea- 


sonable page rate on law briefs? 


Can the general printers prof- 
itably compete with law-brief 
printers? Valuable facts! 


volume of this kind of work that they 
turn out, evidently have found methods 
of reducing their cost to such an extent 
that they make a profit on prices below 
actual cost of production in the average 
printshop. Some of the information ac- 
quired, in regard to the selling prices of 
printers who specialize more or less in 
law printing, follows: 

A concern located in one of the larger 
cities in the central part of the United 
States, which has the reputation of be- 
ing one of the largest if not the largest 
law-printing firm in the world, charges 
$1.10 a page for briefs. It keeps busy 
more than a dozen slugcasting machines, 
operating day and night part of the year, 
and has been in business for more than 
twenty-five years, so it probably is mak- 
ing money at such a price. A law-brief 
printer in asmaller city in the same state 
charges $0.65 a page for briefs. Before 
the World War, when costs were lower, 
his rate was $0.50 a page and less. He 
has been in business for more than thirty 
years, and so is not likely to have lost 
money during all this time. 

Two other brief printers in smaller 
cities in the same part of the country sell 
at $0.75 and $0.50 a page respectively, 
and it is said that the one which sells at 
$0.50 will shade that price a little if nec- 
essary to secure the order. A concern 
in one of the larger cities of the Middle 
West charges $0.85 a page, while one in 
Texas charges $1.50 a page. 


Bae 


In Chicago the price charged by con- 
cerns which classify themselves as regu- 
lar law printers is stated to be $1.25 a 
page. But in the same city there is a con- 
cern doing considerable briefwork which 
charges but $0.70 to $0.85 a page. 

In one of the cities of the Far West 
the price list issued by the local employ- 
ing printers’ association quotes $1.65 a 
page for briefs of up to sixteen pages 
and $1.40 a page for larger briefs, but 
most printers sell at $1.25 a page. In the 
same city is a printer claiming law briefs 
as his specialty and charging $1.00 a 
page, with the understanding that if the 
case is won by the party who ordered 
the brief printed then the printer is to be 
paid $0.25 a page additionai. Another 
concern in the same city prints law briefs 
exclusively and charges a straight price 
of $1.00 a page. 

From the price list of a New York 
City printing concern making a spe- 
cialty of work of this kind we are repro- 
ducing the following items: 

Briefs (thirty copies) 5 a page 

Extra copies....... $0.01 a page for each copy 

Covers (thirty copies)............... «$6.50 

PME COVEN. SC Sadcacne vecccedes $0.03 each 

Extra for each square inch of tabular matter: 
eleven-point Law, $0.15; eight-point, $0.40; 
six-point, $0.50. 

Keeping type standing more than thirty days, 
$0.05 a month for each page. 

Alterations: $4.00 an hour for daywork; $6.00 
an hour for overtime. 

Reprints from standing forms: $0.70 a page 
for thirty copies. 

Proofs: Two first proofs (either of galley or 
of page) are furnished free. Sets of revised 
proofs, $0.05 for each galley or page proof. 
Additional sets of proofs, $0.03 for the gal- 
ley, or $0.02 for the page. 

The same firm quotes “cases”—which 

are similar to briefs but usually contain 

less solid matter, are printed on a much 
cheaper grade of paper, and are not, like 

most briefs, rush orders—for $1.10 a 

page, with the same schedule of prices 

for any extras which may be required. 
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The New York State law prescribes 
that the size of the pages of briefs be 8 
by 10% inches and that the printed 
matter on the pages measure 31% by 7 
inches. On briefs no covers are required. 

The extra charge for keeping forms 
standing is provided because lawyers at 
times retain proofs for many months be- 
fore they either return them or advise 
the printer to cancel the order because 
the case was settled or dropped. Because 
of such conditions the brief printer at 
times is quite likely to have considerable 
money tied up in standing forms, and 
thus the extra charge is justified. 

The prices quoted are believed to be 
the average for New York City, which 
implies that some brief printers charge 
less and some more. Some New York 
City printers of briefs are said to get as 
much as $1.50 a page, the same price 
which our informant tells us is charged 
by Washington, D. C., printers. This 
seems to be the highest price charged by 
those who make the printing of 
briefs a specialty. 

As in every locality, competi- 
tion for this class of work is keen 
in New York City, and there are 
cut-price brief printers. Some of 
these who are located in the city 
itself do the work for $0.80 and 
$0.90 a page. In a number of the 
smaller cities of the state there are 
brief printers who will do the work 
for as little as $0.70 a page. 

The New York City concern the 
price list of which we have given 
here bases its charge for a brief 
on the number of printed pages it 
contains and charges extra for the 
cover, as noted. There is, however, 
a marked variance in the manner 
of counting the pages when deter- 
mining the price. Among the regu- 
lar law printers the practice seems 
to be to count simply the printed 
pages with the exception of the 
cover, which, although only its 
front page is printed, is by some 
counted as two pages, but with no 
additional charge being made for 
the cover as in the case of the New 
York City printer. Some commer- 
cial printers count also the pages 
that are left blank by reason of 
the number of the pages printed 
not being a multiple of four. 

We believe that when making a 
price for briefs it is better to count 
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the cover as two pages (where this is 
not charged for separately) than as one 
page. While the cost system might show 
that the cover costs less, instead of more, 
than an inside page, no charge for bind- 
ing is provided for when briefs are sold 
at so much a page. As there will be as 
many copies to bind as there are covers, 
the binding cost therefore ought to be 
included in the price of the cover. Then 
office and delivery expenses will be ap- 
proximately the same regardless of the 
number of pages in the brief, and these 
too will be better apportioned when the 
cover is counted as two pages and not 
considered merely as one. 

With such a variation in the selling 
price of concerns which ought to know 
what such work is worth, who will tell 
us what is the “right” price for printing 
standard law briefs so that all parties 
concerned are given fair treatment? 

It is reasonable to suppose that in a 
business as highly competitive as the 
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printing business only those selling at 
the highest prices obtained really make 
a fair profit, while those selling at the 
average price probably can do no better 
than break even, and those selling at the 
lowest price actually lose money. This 
supposition, however, will not assist us 
any in arriving at the “right” price, for 
the prices given in this article come from 
widely separated points between which 
the cost of labor varies greatly—and la- 
bor is the dominant item of cost in the 
production of briefs, as the item of ma- 
terials which are required for this char- 
acter of work is entirely too small to 
have any noticeable effect on the cost. 
Then volume and many other things 
make the cost of such work higher or 
lower in different plants, not to say any- 
thing about the quality of the work—for 
even in an order as simple asa brief such 
things as careless composition, makeup, 
and proofreading, poor presswork, and 
slovenly trimming of the finished work 
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influence the cost. Furthermore, a great 
many printers—those in particular who 
solicit work by quoting low prices—have 
the habit of resorting to all kinds of cen- 
surable practices to protect themselves 
from loss when they have taken an order 
at a price that is too low. 

A common practice of some of the cut- 
price brief printers is to leave more space 
between paragraphs than necessary for 
either utility or appearance, and to re- 
sort to other tricks which will make a 
greater number of pages than the brief 
printers who charge higher prices would 
make out of the same composition. One 
law-brief printer reports to us that only 
recently he received an order for the re- 
printing of a brief which originally had 
been produced in the plant of one of the 
cut-price brief printers. The reprinted 
brief, gotten up in the usual style of the 
printer who reprinted the order, counted 
fifty-five pages, while the original, which 
had been printed by the cut-price con- 
cern, counted sixty-four pages. This dif- 
ference brought the cut-price printer’s 
charge for the entire order above what 
would have been the regular price of the 
concern which reprinted the work—in 
spite of the fact that the latter charged 
a higher rate for each page. 

All of these points account to a great 
extent for the wide variation in prices 
charged for this class of work, some of 
which without doubt are too low, while 
others may leave the printer a fat profit. 
Bringing into consideration everything 
that has been said, we come to the fol- 
lowing conclusions: 

It is not advisable for the commercial 
printer to make much effort to secure 
briefwork, especially not from persons 
who buy much of it and therefore are 
likely to know what it can be bought for 
from the brief printers. The commercial 
printer cannot compete with the brief 
printer in price. This is no reason, how- 
ever, why he should turn down a brief 
order if it is offered to him, nor why he 
should make a price for the work which 
will not net him a reasonable profit. An 
error in a brief probably entails greater 
responsibility than a similar error in or- 
dinary commercial work, which is an- 
other reason why only a price that leaves 
a profit can be a “right” price as far as 
the printer is concerned. 

The printer who meets the price of 
the specialty printer, although he knows 
he will make no money on the order and 
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perhaps even will lose on it, cannot be 
called a business man. If he does not op- 
erate a cost system and knows nothing 
about what it costs him to do work, then 
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he would stand about as good a show of 
making money on such an order as would 
a blind man of winning a foot race with 
a person of good eyesight. 
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Type Faces Employed 
ee a) 61 
Old Style, 37; Bold, 24 
i ciaae ves erasenns 51 


Regular (M**), 23; Bold (M), 
14; Book (T), 14 
C@aSIOMN Oa scorn ers wr cie 33 
Old Style, 29; Bold, 4 


Butta CVE: sees cece one's 18 
Regular, 11; Bold, 4; Light, 3 

pe ee ree 5 

LG a re 5 
Old Style, 3; Bold, 2 

Bernhard Gothic (M)........ 4 
Regular, 3; Light, 1 

Cloister Old Style (T)....... 3 

pe er 3 
Regular, 2; Light, 1 

i. eS ee 3 

Wemeeevie (TT) nk ccc cccccss 2 

BIVei Vis aco ek creo ewan 7. 
Regular, 1; Bold, 1 

Scotch Roman (T).......... 2 

Century Old Style (T)....... 1 

Franklin Gothic (M)........ 1 

Eouvame @NVE) qo... cnn ws 1 

tetas CO is, cacao S Siaie Sees 1 

MER hie i ceavesce eens 1 


*T— traditional ; **M—modernistic 
Ads set in traditional types. . . . 130 
Ads set in modernistic types... 67 

The display of sixteen of the ad- 
vertisements herein credited to tra- 
ditional type faces appeared in faces 
designated as modernistic. On the 
other hand the display of five ad- 
vertisements for which modernistic 
types are credited was set in faces 
considered traditional. 


Weight of Type 
Ads set in light-face......... 101 
Ads set in bold-face......... 91 
Ads set in medium-face...... 5 

Style of Layout 
ee ee 165 
Moderately modernistic ..... . 25 
Pronouncedly modernistic.... 7 





Typographic Salinnedi 


Subject: The Saturday Evening Post 
May 2,9, and 16 


197 Full-Page Advertisements 


Illustrations 
Conventional ...........+.. 146 
Moderately modernistic...... 39 
Pronouncedly modernistic.... 10 


(No illustrations were used in two 
of the advertisements.) 


General Effect (all-inclusive) 


Conventionalers 6 oscavecss es 108 
Moderately modernistic...... 72 
Pronouncedly modernistic .... 17 


What is probably the most inter- 
esting feature of this Scoreboard is 
not concerned with type. It is the 
suggestion, possibly of increasing 
business, reflected by the fact that 
197 full-page advertisements were 
found in the three issues of the Post 
here analyzed, while in the three 
covered by the March Scoreboard 
the 178 checked included a number 
of half-page advertisements. 

Next in interest is Garamond’s 
move to first place, supplanting Bo- 
doni, which has quite consistently 
held that position. Garamond led, 
it is true, in the September Score- 
board, though by a much smaller 
margin than here. But the differ- 
ence is due more to Garamond’s 
gain from 18% per cent to 31 than 
to Bodoni’s loss, which was but 11% 
per cent. Both of the latest analyses 
of the Post have shown that Bodoni 
was used for fractionally over one- 
fourth of the advertisements. Cas- 
lon at the same time records a gain 
from fractionally less than 12 to 
almost 18 per cent, whereas the use 
of all the sans serifs combined has 
declined from 181% to 13 per cent. 
While an element of accident must 
be recognized, it would scarcely ac- 
count for such marked changes as 
are disclosed here when three issues 
of the magazine are analyzed. 



























Conservatively estimated, a hundred readers have ex- 
pressed in writing their interest in the display of 
different treatments of the Town & Country adver- 
tisement shown in past issues, the work of composi- 
tors—yes, in many cases, typographers. Going to the 





M’‘sieu le \ /oyageur 
a bird of passage... 


| 

| 

| 

| Town & Country is one of 
| his few fixed habits. He looks for it 
| in the lounges of his favorite hotels. 
| 





And it gives him nostalgia for Fifth 
Avenue when he is lounging in the 
3ar Basque at Biarritz. 


Like himself, Town & Coun- 

try has formed an aristocratic view- 
point of the world at large. It gives 
the cut direct to unimportant places 
and dreary trips. 


M’sieu does himself well 
and expects his chosen magazine to 
aid and abet him. He reads Town & 
Country because it is world-conscious 

wise in the ways of ships and 
places ...a provocative catalog of 
the lure and luxury of modern travel. 


TOWN & COUNTRY 


Since 1925 has published in excess of 
a million lines of advertising annually 
over SIXTEEN HUNDRED pages. 
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REPLY No. 48—By Elmer F. Glatthaar 
Bachmeyer-Lutmer Press, Cincinnati 
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TOWN & COUNTRY is one of his 
few fixed habits. He looks for it in the 
lounges of his favorite hotels. And it 
giyes him nostalgia for Fitth Avenue 
when he 1s lounging in the Bar Basque 
at Biarritz. 


Like himself, TOWN & COUNTRY 
has formed an aristocratic viewpoint of 
the world at large. It gives the cut di- 
rect to unimportant places and dreary 
trips. M'sieu does himself well and 
expects his chosen magazine to aid 
and abet him. 


He reads TOWN & COUNTRY 
because it is world-conscious, wise in 


the ways of ships and places...a provo- 
cative catalog of the lure and luxury 


e& of modern travel. 


Since 1925 TOWN & COUNTRY 


has published over a million lines of 
advertising annually...over 1600 pages 


REPLY No. 50—By H. D. Wismer 
Frye & Smith, San Diego, California 
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trouble of resetting the ad, which anyone can see 
requires considerable time, demonstrates endorse- 
ment of the characterization of the original, when 
first shown in the pages of The Inland Printer, as 
“puzzling like a wild futuristic picture.’ The editor 
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SINCE 1925 See 
TOWN & COUNTRY 

has published In excess of a million lines of 
advertising ANNUALLY...over 1600 pages 











sie... 
le Voyageur 


A Bird of Passage 


TOWN & COUNTRY is one of his few 
fixed habits. He looks for it in the 
lounges of his favorite hotels and it 
gives him nostalgia for Fifth Avenue 
when he is lounging in the Bar Basque 
at Biarritz. Like himself, 

TOWN & COUNTRY has formed an 
aristocratic viewpoint of the world 
at large. It gives the cut direct to 
unimportant places and dreary trips. 
M’sieudoes himself wellandexpects 
his chosen magazine to aid and abet 
him. He reads 

TOWN & COUNTRY because it is 
world-conscious, wise in the ways 
of ships and places, a provocative 
catalog of the lure and luxury of 
modern travel. 


Town & Country 

Since 1925... 
published in excess of a 
million lines of advertising 
annually, over 1600 pages. 





REPLY No. 51—By Howard B. Mann 
P, R,_T, Printshop, Philadelphia 


uly Number to Contain Last of the Resets 
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firmly believes the big majority of the magazine’s 
thousands of readers recognize in the showing a 
demonstration which by comparison emphasizes the 
ugliness and inadequacy of what some call ‘“‘cock- 
roach” typography. Additional resets are not desired 
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le Voyageur’ 


@ TOWN © COUNTRY 
is one of his few fixed habits . . He 
looks for it in the lounges of his 
favorite hotels. . And it gives him 
nostalgia for Fifth Avenue when 
he is lounging in the Bar Basque 
at Biarritz.... Like himself.... 


@ TOWN @ COUNTRY 
has formed an aristocratic view- 
point of the world at large. . It gives 
the cut direct to unimportant places 
and dreary trips... M’sieu does 
himself well and expects his chosen 
magazine to aid him... He reads 


@ TOWN @ COUNTRY 
because it is world-conscious and 
wise in the ways of ships and 
places .. a provocative catalog of the 
lure and luxury of modern travel. 








Since 1925 TOWN © COUNTRY 


HAS PUBLISHED IN EXCESS OF A 
MILLION LINES OF ADVERTISING 
ANNUALLY OVER 1600 PAGES 





REPLY No. 49—By Sidney O. Saltiel 
P. R. T. Printshop, Philadelphia 
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Since 1925 has published in excess 
of a million lines of advertising 
annually—over 1600 pages 











REPLY No. 52—By H. G. Copeland 
Mountain View, California 
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THE OPEN FORUM | 


This d epartment is devoted toa frank and free discussion of any topic of interest 
to the printing industry. Nothing is barred except personalities and sophistries. 
Obviously the editor will not shoulder the responsibility for any views advanced 2 
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More Cimarronic Flaws! 

To the Editor:—In your May issue 
you reprint an item from the New York 
Journal wherein E. W. McGinnis calls 
attention to an anachronism in the pic- 
ture “Cimarron,” in which Cheltenham 
and Cooper type faces are used many 
years anterior to their introduction. Mr. 
McGinnis’ item was copied, but without 
credit, from page 395 of the Typograph- 
ical Journal, where I gave credit for the 
discovery of the anachronism to N. J. 
Werner, a member of the St. Louis Globe 
adroom force, who called attention to 
the error through the medium of a letter 
to the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

A machinist, Dick Christman, of the 
St. Joseph Gazette, notes that the print- 
ing-office scene in “Cimarron” shows a 
model 5 linotype in operation, which, ac- 
cording to Frank A. Hill, was put on the 
market in 1904. And Frank J. DeWarf, 
mechanical superintendent of the Post- 
Dispatch, notes that the printer was do- 
ing hand-set with the upper and lower 
cases reversed on the case stand. 

All of which is sent you in the interest 
of accuracy, and that credit be given to 
whom credit is due. I’m sure Brother 
McGinnis of Los Angeles will not mind 
this comment. J. J. Dirks 

St. Louis 


Plant Maintenance and 2 Per Cent 

To the Editor:—Applause is due to 
Herbert H. Stalker for his article in the 
April issue of THE INLAND PRINTER on 
speeding up collections with 2 per cent 
ten days. But now let’s think of the other 
side of the problem—your paying and 
taking advantage of 2 per cent ten days. 
Why not take the clear profit of this 2 
per cent and put it in a sinking fund for 
your plant maintenance during the dull 
seasons of the year? 

By taking 2 per cent on your invoices 
you will have earned 72 per cent on your 


money at the end of the year! You may 
ask how we arrive at the 72 per cent. 
Just this way: You turn your money 
over three times a month at 2 per cent, 
and this would thus amount to 6 per 
cent for each month of the year. There- 
fore for the entire year you will earn 72 
per cent on your discount purchases. 
From past experiences you may have 
found that by maintaining a full crew 
you profit. It costs money to let men go; 
you may not get a good man back; it 
costs money to break in a new man. If 
you could keep a full crew going stead- 
ily throughout the year you would profit 
—but many have found the payroll is 
short at the end of the week and have 
been forced to let good men go. 
Although 2 per cent ona dollar seems 
rather small, it really mounts up into a 
nice little profit over a period of a year. 
What better investment could you find 
on your working money than 72 per 
cent? What is a better method of keep- 
ing a crew intact for the year than hav- 
ing a fund set aside for this purpose? 
Now let’s go still further in investing 
and set it aside and let this money draw 
4 per cent. Stop and think of the plants 
that could still be operated in the black 
on that big two cents on the dollar. At 
first it seemed small, but how construc- 
tive it is! ANDREW A. POLSCHER 


Assistant production manager 
Sun Advertising Company 
Toledo, Ohio 
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Every fresh manuscript is a new 

adventure here at Bundscho’s. 
| To watch it take grace and form 
| asitisset inappropriate type isa 
| constant joy that keeps us happy 
| in our daily work 




















Text of an advertisement by J. M. Bundscho, Incor- 
porated, Chicago advertising typographer 


The Low-Price “Specialists” 

To the Editor:—Somewhere I saw a 
little ad of the David Lionel Press, Chi- 
cago, offering a free outfit and complete 
information. That was not very definite, 
but the signature indicated that print- 
ing was evidently connected with it in 
some manner, and that aroused my curi- 
osity to an extent that I answered the ad. 
A day or two ago the reply came in the 
form of an inexpensive but good-looking 
loose-leaf ring binder filled with samples 
of a number of “specialties” most of 
which were sold at $2.95 a thousand 
with the agent collecting a deposit-com- 
mission of $1.00 for each thousand sold. 
In a few cases the price a thousand was 
more, and in some cases a little less. The 
commission on the lower-priced items 
was also reduced. The printing was to be 
shipped to the customer C. O. D. for the 
balance and the delivery charges. 

The line included letterheads, note- 
heads, statements, envelopes, blotters, 
cards, claim checks, and several other 
items. The samples show a rather liberal 
use of tiny cuts, and the outfit contains 
a cut catalog of ninety-six pages with an 
average of possibly twenty cuts to the 
page. The type used throughout is lino- 
type slugs with Copperplate Gothic and 
Engravers Roman. There is an occa- 
sional line of Engravers Old English. 

I am sure this sort of printing is old 
stuff to you, but this particular lot is so 
different from many of the cut-rate mail- 
order printers’ samples that I have won- 
dered if it might not be made the text 
for an article in THE INLAND PRINTER. 
It is beyond my comprehension how any 
printer can print a thousand No. 634 
envelopes for $2.95 and allow the agent 
$1.00 commission on all such orders that 
he sends to this printing plant. 

There is another mail-order printer in 
Chicago who advertises rather exten- 
sively, and I remember reading several 
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years ago of his being taken to task by 
the typothetae of which he was a mem- 
ber for the prices he was making. He 
came back with the reply that in spite of 
his low prices he was making a profit on 
every order, and either offered to take or 
did take a:committee from that organ- 
ization through his plant to show that 
he knew what he was talking about. He 
does a more general line of work, too, 
than does the David Lionel Press. 

Another case of where low price and 
quantity production plus efficient manu- 
facturing pays is that of the American 
Stationery Company, of Peru, Indiana. 
As you no doubt are aware this company 
offers 100 sheets of paper and 100 en- 
velopes (or is it 200 each?) for $1.00. 
This company was the pioneer in this 
line, I believe, and from all reports has 
made it pay. Some of the stories that get 
out about the concern g» to show how it 
works out that way. For instance I have 
heard it said that its monotype opera- 
tors get $12 a week and that it has a 
waiting list of girls anxious to be taken 
on even at that low rate. 

We evidently have these low-price 
printers with us to stay, and in a way 
they must be reckoned with. To me it 
would be very interesting to know how 
some of them are organized to handle 
their work. I am willing to concede from 
all that I have heard that the American 
Stationery Company actually has made 
some money in printing stationery at its 
prices, but I know of a concern that tried 
to break into the same line and did work 
the business up to the point where it was 
using a case of envelopes every thirty 
days, but had to give up because it was 
losing too much money on the proposi- 
tion. I suppose one answer to this is that 
the concern was really trying to handle 
this business as a sideline to a general 
printing business and that, handled in 
this way, it had no chance to succeed. 

But to come back to the Lionel Press 
lines: Except for two or three items, the 
“specialties” are all such as can either 
be left standing or electros used for ev- 
erything except a half-dozen lines which 
include the name and address. This in 
turn permits “ganging,” thus cutting 
down the presswork, but on short runs 
(and a thousand seems to be their base 
unit) the makeready on a full sheet of 
stock on a cylinder press would go far 
toward being as expensive as smaller 
forms on smaller presses. 
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Anyway, I have an idea that there are 
a lot of printers who would be interested 
in reading of the methods of some of 
these “specialists.” I spent a somewhat 
enjoyable two hours the other evening 
looking over the outfit I had received 
and reading the instructions that are 
given to their “salesmen,” and I wish 
you might secure one of the outfits and 
give us your impressions in THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER. 

This letter is much too long already, 
but I want to say that the way you have 
shown up modernism in the resettings of 
the Town & Country ad is one of the 
best things that THe INLAND PRINTER 
has ever done. More power to you! 

O. R. THOMPSON 
Jackson, Michigan 
Elaborately Printed Specimens of 
Paper Should Secure Orders 

To the Editor :—I have read with in- 
terest R. F. Bellack’s article “Elabo- 
rately Printed Paper Specimens Secure 
Few Orders From Thinking Printers,” 
appearing in the August, 1930, number 
of THE INLAND PRINTER. 

When the printing-ink manufacturer 
prints his specimen book he naturally 
selects the best paper and the most suit- 
able engravings for the specimen prints. 
There may not be any stunts or tricks in 
the printing, which is ordinarily done 
very carefully, but the results obtained 
in the specimen prints will not probably 
be equaled by very many of the printer- 
customers of the ink manufacturer. Yet 
the thinking printer does not hesitate to 
select his inks out of the specimen book. 
It is only natural for the ink manufac- 
turer to show his inks at their best in the 
specimen book, and he has his speci- 
mens printed on the best paper, with the 
best rollers, on the best available ma- 
chines. The customer knows that the re- 
sults shown are the best obtainable, but 
they are not “impossibles.” 

When the papermaker decides to is- 
sue elaborately printed paper specimens 
it is mainly with the idea of showing his 
papers at their best and also with the 
object of giving inspiration and ideas to 
printers through original schemes and 
printed effects. What he gives the printer 
is actually printed by some other printer, 
and one printer’s achievement may be 
another printer’s aspiration. 

It may not be possible for the average 
printer to duplicate or even approach the 
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results obtained in certain cases in the 
specimen pieces, but these superb speci- 
mens certainly give inspiration to many 
printers, and many ideas contained in 
them may be utilized to advantage. The 
extraordinary effects obtained in many 
cases may be possible for the average 
printer to duplicate with his available 
equipment under ordinary plant circum- 
stances. But any intelligent and well 
informed printer ought to have sufficient 
intuitive knowledge to make him avoid 
spending time and money in a vain at- 
tempt to duplicate those effects with his 
inadequate equipment; and in all such 
cases, too, one man’s aspiration is quite 
likely to be another man’s achievement. 
Or it may be quite possible for the re- 
sourceful printer to obtain an effect sim- 
ilar to the specimen but not exactly the 
same. Ideas are a real gold mine to the 
printer, and some elaborate specimens 
are likely to be pregnant with possibili- 
ties for the resourceful craftsman. 

Papermakers are generally anxious to 
coéperate with customers, and many of 
them gladly supply additional unprinted 
sheets to the printer for trial impres- 
sions. Thus, apart from the elaborately 
printed specimens, the papermaker gen- 
erally gives the printer opportunities to 
produce his own specimens on these pa- 
pers. This is not, of course, possible in 
all cases; so let us leave this matter out 
of consideration for the present. 

It may, of course, help the printer a 
lot if the papermaker provides clear 
details concerning the conditions under 
which the specimens have been printed: 
namely, as to the plates, types, inks, 
processes, machines, etc., used. If any 
trick printing (double printing, etc.) has 
been resorted to, it might be clearly men- 
tioned. If all this is done, there is no rea- 
son why the thinking printer should at 
all hesitate to order his paper from elab- 
orately printed paper specimens, pro- 
vided the paper itself is likely to serve 
his purpose. Even in the absence of these 
details it is possible for many a printer 
with adequate technical knowledge to 
ascertain most of them from an exami- 
nation of the samples themselves. So 
there is no reason why the thinking 
printer with ample technical knowledge 
should not be able to order his paper 
from elaborately printed paper speci- 
mens, provided the paper itself is some 


standardized item. S. Ray 
Calcutta, India 











Natural-Color Photography “Sells” 


Scenic West for Union Pacific 


%|_ By H.G.BULLOCK 


ATURAL-COLOR photography, ap- 
N plied almost exclusively so far 
in studios to picture merchan- 
disable objects, has been carried out- 
of-doors by the Union Pacific System, 
which is making use of natural-color 
plates to illustrate a comprehensive na- 
tional advertising campaign and as il- 
lustrations in four colors for its own 
booklets and advertising literature. 

In the past the Union Pacific em- 
ployed artists to paint in oils and water 
colors the colorful scenic attractions of 
the vast western territory which it serves 
—a region which embraces fifteen of our 
national parks. Impressive and beauti- 
ful as the paintings were, they always 
left a shadow of doubt as to their truth- 
fulness in the minds of prospective visi- 
tors to the West, particularly those who 
had never traveled westward before to 
see for themselves the startling colors of 
Nature’s wonderlands. 

In the summer of 1929 the Union Pa- 
cific sent a photographer to the southern 
Utah and Arizona group of vacation 
playgrounds, including Zion, Bryce Can- 
yon, and Grand Canyon national parks. 
The photographer set his camera at the 
same spots from which the artists had 
painted the scenic features, focused on 
the identical subjects, pressed the bulb, 
and recorded on color plates the living 
colors as the eye sees them. 

The color plates were developed and 
then reproduced in four-color process 
engraving plates for advertising illustra- 
tion purposes. The results were so accu- 
rate and depicted the true colors of the 
various subjects with such impressive 
faithfulness that the Union Pacific de- 
cided to substitute natural-color photo- 
graphs for artists’ paintings in all of its 
advertising matter used for stimulating 
travel to the scenic West. 

The photographer was again sent out 
during the summer of 1930. This time 











he returned with an imposing collection 
of color plates of the feature scenic sub- 
jects of eight national parks and the en- 
tire Pacific Coast from Mexico up to 
Canada—the best library in existence 
today of natural-color plates of western 
vacationland scenery. Reproductions in 
four colors of many of the subjects pho- 
tographed are appearing in the Union 
Pacific advertisements in current maga- 
zines, and also illustrate the many travel 
booklets and other pieces of advertising 
literature sent out by the Union Pacific 
to prospective travelers on its lines. 

Natural-color photographic plates are 
exposed in the same manner as ordinary 
black-and-white plates. In most cases 
the camera used is the ordinary view- 
camera used for orthodox commercial 
photographs. The plates, when properly 
exposed and carefully developed out in 
special developing solutions, present an 
image on plate glass of the subject just 
as the eye sees it—thoroughly accurate 
in detail as well as in color. 
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Gone! 


ERE is that big business 

which competition de- 
stroyed? Where is the little bus- 
iness that succumbed to debt? 
Where are the concerns of yes- 
terday? Gone, because unpro- 
tected. Insurance protects against 
fire. Direct-mail advertising pro- 
tects against failure. Many of the 
23,842 failures last year could 
have been averted if they had 
used more advertising printing. 























Text of an envelope enclosure by Watson-Jones, 
Incorporated, printers, San Diego, California 
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The next step is most important—re- 
producing the subject in four-color proc- 
ess engraving plates for an advertising 
campaign. This requires a close codp- 
eration between the photographer and 
an engraver who is thoroughly familiar 
with the properties of color plates and 
experienced in transferring exactly the 
detail preserved in them to the engrav- 
ing plates. When the proper coordina- 
tion exists the result is a truly perfect 
reproduction on the printed page of the 
subject—one which can be relied on to 
show the colors “exactly as is.” 

The Union Pacific was fortunate in 
securing the services of a photographer 
who thoroughly understood the vagaries 
of color plates—who tested and solved 
the mysteries of the outdoor light condi- 
tions, and was familiar with the prob- 
lems of the engraver. The engraver who 
was called in to reproduce from the color 
plates had had a wealth of experience in 
this particular variety of work, and the 
happy combination of the two produced 
the illustrations which characterize the 
Union Pacific’s literature today. 

A comparison of the two illustrations 
on the following pages offers convincing 
proof of the advantages of natural-color 
photographs over paintings in picturing 
Nature’s amazing beauty. 

The value of photographs in produc- 
ing sales needs no defense. Photographs 
in natural color tell the whole truth, and 
present the irresistible combination of 
color and photographs for illustrative 
purposes in resultful manner. 

The Union Pacific System has pio- 
neered the use of natural-color photo- 
graphs for the sale of vacation travel. 
Present plans for a third quest, in the 
summer of 1931, for new and additional 
subjects photographed in natural color, 
testify to the success of this method of 
picturing the scenic showplaces of the 
West’s vast vacation domain. 
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Patio iCute iw hen d 


Great White’Throne, Zion National Park, Utah 
Reproduced by four color process from oil painting by M. Gundlach 
Courtesy Union Pacific Railroad 





Printed by THe Acorn Press, Omaha, Nebraska 
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Great White Throne, Zion National Park, Utah 
Reproduced by four color process from actual color photograph by Frank G. Fulton 
Courtesy Union Pacific Railroad 


Printed by THE Acorn Press, Omaha, Nebraska 
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Choose the Proper Oil for Your 
Printing-Plant Machinery 


By JOHN M. STONE 


oME of the advertisements for various 
S automobile-engine oils inquire, ““Do 
you just ask for oil, or do you say So- 
andso?” Then follows a glowing descrip- 
tion of the various advantages of the 
particular brand of oil being advertised, 
designed to impel the motorist to specify 
it by name when he drives up to a service 
station. This is all to the good, for there 
are many brands of oil for the motor-car 
engine on the market, some of which are 
really much better for the purpose than 
the others—but they are all oil. 

I wonder how many able operators of 
printing plants, with thousands of dol- 
lars’ worth of valuable machinery run- 
ning every day, ever stop to specify, or 
even think of, the sort of oil that is being 
used for their machines? 

In the past dozen years I have worked 
as foreman in several plants, and in all 
of them, as well as in the plants I have 
visited in my travels as a typesetting- 
machine salesman, I have found the em- 
ployes oiling their presses and casting 
machines with just “oil.” For the most 
part it is obtained at the nearest service 
station in gallon cans. That is a handy 
method of purchasing oil. 

But the point is this: Gas-engine oil is 
not suited to the oiling of the printing 
presses, or anything else about the print- 
shop, except perhaps the gas engine, if 
you are using one of these for power. 
Gas-engine oil, or automobile oil, is pre- 
pared to withstand a high heat test in 
the cylinders of your motor and still re- 
tain its viscosity. This preparation un- 
fits it for use as a machine oil. 

I personally have seen the wrecking 
of four different presses because of use 
of the wrong oil. In each case the break 
occurred on the tumbler shaft, inside the 
bearing. In each instance the bearing 
was full of oil, but the shaft was glazed 
and brown, and the break was not clear 
steel; that is, the steel was not bright, 
but appeared as if it might have been 
boiled in coffee—brown and crystallized. 

There are several brands of oil on the 
market that are especially made for the 
high-grade machinery, and which will 
not gum or injure the smallest bearings. I 


notice that just recently one of the firms 
handling these oils began advertising in 
THE INLAND PRINTER. At last they are 
beginning to credit the printer with in- 
telligence enough to protect his machin- 
ery and his profits. 

I will cite just one instance of the use 
of gas-engine oil as a lubricant. This oc- 
curred in the pressroom of the Coos Bay 
Times, at Marshfield, Oregon, in Janu- 
ary, 1927. The pressman complained to 
me that the press on which the daily pa- 
per was printed was running decidedly 
warm in the cylinder-bearing tracks, or 
slides. Upon examination I found the 
slideways slightly cut and more than 
just warm. Asked what oil he was using, 
he produced a can of a well known cheap 
gas-engine oil and stated that he used 
plenty of it all the time. 

I had him wash out the bearings of the 
press with kerosene, while I rushed out 
an order for some real machine oil. The 
press was thoroughly oiled with this, and 
when the afternoon run went on the big 
machine not only smoothed out marvel- 
ously, but all heating disappeared and a 
check on its speed showed a gain of ap- 
proximately four hundred impressions 
an hour with no effort at all. 


x *« A Copy Suggestion * * 











The doctor stood at the bed- 
side of the sick purchasing agent 
and said, ‘Yes, I am sure I can 
restore you to health.”’ 

‘What will be your charge?’ 

‘Probably in the neighbor- 
hood of a hundred dollars.”’ 

The buyer rolled over, then 
faintly replied: ‘“You will have 
toshade that price considerably. 
I have a much better bid than 
that from the undertaker.” 

Send us your orders for high- 
class printing of all kinds and 
you will not need the services of 
an undertaker in your business. 























Cover-page advertisement from Bramwords, house- 
organ of The Bramwood Press, Indianapolis 
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The use of the wrong oil for your slug- 
casting machine, platens, and automatic 
and cylinder presses will cause no end of 
trouble, and, as the bearings are drip- 
ping oil and the whole press is liberally 
smeared with it, no one will think of the 
proper source of trouble until he learns 
by accident or experience that there are 
the right and the wrong oils—all greasy, 
of course, and all of them perfectly cor- 
rect for their own individual purposes. 

Today special oils are made for every 
purpose. Formerly we purchased our oil 
from the drug store, where we obtained 
either “lard” oil or “sperm” oil, either 
of which perfumed the entire shop after 
it had become rancid from standing in 
the drip-pans during hot weather. In 
winter the lard oil solidified and plugged 
up the spout of the oil can. 

In specifying the proper oils for print- 
ing machinery, I would recommend a 
medium red engine oil for the heavier 
types, such as platen presses, drums, 
and two-revolution machines, with but 
a drop or two to each oil hole, and more 
frequent oiling. There is no excuse for 
flooding the bearings. The lighter bear- 
ings can be oiled less frequently than 
those taking more strain and pressure. 
Oiling in itself is a science. 

For the typesetting machine and the 
other lighter machines about the shop, a 
white cream-separator oil is good. The 
heavier oil mentioned above can be used 
on the pot cam-roller bearings, as this is 
exposed to more or less heat from the 
pot itself, and the lighter oil dries up 
faster. For slow-moving bearings, under 
great strain or pressure, a heavier grade 
of engine oil should be used. 

A good dynamo and motor oil should 
be specified for all motors, and the re- 
taining wells beneath the journals, in 
which the oil rings travel, ought to be 
washed out thoroughly with kerosene at 
least twice a year, should be allowed to 
drain for a time through the drain plugs, 
and then should be filled with fresh, 
clean dynamo and motor oil. 

I have named no specific brand of oil. 
Any of the well known oil manufactur- 
ers or refiners make the various grades 
I speak of, and these may be obtained at 
the central stations of the companies— 
not at automobile service stations. 

There are also several organizations 
which now make a specialty of provid- 
ing a consulting engineer, who will come 
to your shop and solve your problems. 
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He will recommend the proper oils for 
the various machines, and his advice is 
genuinely authoritative. 

My recommendations are made for 
the fellows out in the districts where this 
service is not available. There is an oil 
station, and sometimes three or four of 
them, in each of the smaller towns. There 
you may obtain the grades of oil you 
require, sometimes by the gallon, but 
oftener in two- to five-gallon containers. 
Whichever way you must buy, you will 
find that the proper oil for the particu- 
lar machine will speed up production, 
eliminate excessive wear, and promote 
efficiency in many ways. 

Investigate conditions in your plant, 
and save yourself considerable trouble 
as well as expense. Machine oil made for 
machine bearings is not only cheaper in 
price than automobile or gas-engine oil, 
but will speed up your machinery and 
reduce gumminess and wear. Give your 
machines a chance to do their best—oil 
them frequently with the right oil. 
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Word-Division Is a Perennial 
Problem for Proofreaders 


By EDWARD N. TEALL 


YLLABICATION, division of words, is 
S one of the old stand-bys among the 
problems of the proofroom. Is there an 
accepted system? Are there two or more 
clearly presented systems from which 
we may choose the one we like? Is divi- 
sion governed by pronunciation, by ety- 
mological elements, or by some other 
standard? These questions are very fre- 
quently asked by proofreaders who have 
difficulty in satisfying their own pro- 
fessional consciences—and the foreman, 
editor, customer, or employer. Many a 
shop friendship has been wrecked on the 
reef of disagreement between composi- 
tor and proofreader over some question 
of word-division. Authorities, like the 
peoples of Caesar’s Gaul, “inter se dif- 























“Hey, Tim, wot am I goin’ to do? Joe mislaid the ‘Lost and Found’ galleys!” 
Reproduced by permission from the New York “‘World-Telegram” 


ferunt.” They also differ with them- 
selves, in real or apparent inconsisten- 
cies. (By the way, beware always of the 
inconsistency test; there are so many 
hidden factors. One word may be like 
unto another in appearance, but gov- 
erned by other factors than those which 
rule its seeming twin.) 

Here is a letter from a friend in Rock 
Island, Illinois, which bids fair to start 
me on a series of discussions of division 
in sample groups of words: 


The word “service” is one of the severely 
overworked terms of our day, despite a period 
of unemployment and depression when other 
and equally good words go begging for a job. 
Efficiency experts, advertising artists, men of 
the cloth, postprandial orators in dinner clubs, 
all are riding this hobby to death. All the bet- 
ter reason for the writers, typists, typos, and 
proofreaders to be kinder to the poor thing; 
but are they showing such kindness ? 

In our publishing plant a perpetual battle is 
being waged between the composing room and 
the proofroom over the division of the word. 
We proofreaders of the “strictest sect’ insist 
on “serv-ice,” while most of the “key-men” of 
the composing room are latitudinarian and 
prefer “ser-vice.”” Moreover, I have observed 
that this is not only a local skirmish—the fight 
is going on all along the line (0’ type). 

On this point doctors and dictionaries do 
not disagree as they do on “Pol-ish” (Webster) 
and “Po-lish” (Standard), or on “proc-ess” 
(American) and “pro-cess” (English). Web- 
ster’s International divides it “serv-ice.” So 
does the Standard Dictionary. But I find it 
printed “ser-vice” in (1) the daily newspapers 
quite generally; (2) The Nation, a carefully 
edited journal; (3) the American Standard 
Version of the Bible (Rom. 12:1); (4) THe 
INLAND PRINTER (January, 1931, page 104, in 
“The Proofroom”). 

Now, which shall it be? 


In the chapter “Division of Words” 
in his book “Punctuation,” published by 
D. Appleton & Company away back in 
1897, my father, F. Horace Teall, pre- 
sented six rules for division of words. 
My present intention is to offer a series 
of articles using that set of rules as a 
base for consideration of the problem of 
word-division as it is arising today to 
vex the printing world. 

The chapter opens with the statement 
that usage and science alike determine 
that (in a general way) “etymology is 
properly ignored in dividing words other 
than native compounds into syllables.” 
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That word-division should be governed 
by scientifically defined principles would 
be acknowledged by almost any literate 
person; but in my own newspaper edito- 
rial work, which includes the running of 
a department of letters to the editor (a 
feature to which “my” paper, J. David 
Stern’s Philadelphia Record, gives spe- 
cial importance and a fine play), I have 
seen a perfectly amazing tendency to 
split words at the break of the line with 
utter disregard for syllabication. This 
happens not solely in the crude, half- 
illiterate copy which frequently carries 
the keenest ideas, but in letters obvi- 
ously written by persons of considerable 
culture. The divisions are simply incred- 
ible—until you have noted them with 
your own eyes; and unexplainable ex- 
cept on the ground that people do not 
merely refuse to exercise care in divid- 
ing, but are actually sublimely uncon- 
scious of the existence of any standards 
or rules of syllabication. 

But the printer folk have to recognize 
syllabication; division must be governed 
by certain principles of practice. The 
printer who would ignore this necessity 
probably belongs to the breed of rebel 
against constituted authority (of usage) 
that advocates non-use of capitals, of 
punctuation, of paragraphing, of all ty- 
pographical devices to make the print 
more easily readable. 

The division “‘serv-ice” has its base in 
etymological analysis; it preserves the 
root form “serve.” Perhaps you pro- 
nounce the word with the “v” hitched 
onto the first syllable, or perhaps you 
run it in with the second syllable. A fa- 
miliar word is pronounced swiftly; it is 
far from easy to be quite sure whether 
you actually break between the conso- 
nants or hold them together. Personally, 
I think I make the break between the 
“r” and the “v,” and I think that is what 
I hear when others pronounce the word ; 
I have just tried it out on my family. 

Consulting the dictionaries, I do not 
find the “serv-” division anywhere but 
in Webster. My little Practical Standard 
and the Century give “ser-vice.” A note 
from the I. P. office informs me that 
both the 1916 Standard and the 1926 
edition divide between the “r” and the 
“vy.” and adds: “We follow this division 
regularly.” So it seems as though our 
friend in Rock Island had slipped a cog 
somehow. The Standard shows “ser- 
viette,” “ser-vile,” “ser-vitor,” “ser-vi- 
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tude,” and even “‘ser-vo-mo-tor.”” Web- 
ster, which gives “‘serv-ice,” prescribes 
“ser-viette,” “ser-vile,” “ser-vitor,” and 
“ser-vitude.” Century divides after “r.” 

On this matter of pronunciation, com- 
pare “serpent.” I think hardly anyone 
would divide it “serp-ent.” Even when 
pronouncing the word quickly, you feel 
that the “p” goes with the second syl- 
lable. There is no verb “serp” to make 
etymological confusion. And I believe 
“serpent” and “servant” divide alike in 
speech. Too bad we haven’t a machine 
that can be run like the slow-motion 
picture, reproducing our pronunciation 
exactly but at a reduced speed which 
would enable us to say with complete 
confidence which way the “p” leans! 

Thus there seems to be good justifica- 
tion for the second of my father’s rules 
for correct forms of division: ““Two con- 
sonants separately pronounced belong 
in different syllables.” 

These divisions are given in all three 
of the dictionaries mentioned: 


satisfac-tory lan-guage deg-radation 


neces-Sary _ ear-nest biog-raphy 
bril-liant prac-tical his-tory 
pic-ture con-tinue pam-phlet 
scrip-ture sub-due nor-mal 
an-chor adjec-tive __ trick-le 
bot-tle cas-tle lis-ten 
bus-tle bus-tling hun-dred 
blan-ket trium-phant 


Century and Standard give ‘“drunk- 
ard,” but Webster says “drun-kard.” 

Playing around: Century gives “tin- 
ker,” but indicates the pronunciation as 
“ting-ker”; “tin-kle,” pronounced “ting- 
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kl”; “tin-gle,” pronounced “ting-gl.” 
Obstinately logical minds are likely to 
stick on this; if you divide after the “n,” 
how come you to pronounce with the na- 
sal “ng,” which represents union of the 
“n” and “g”? The question and its an- 
swer emphasize the point that a Jittle 
knowledge is dangerous. The fact is that 
“n” before “k” or “g” takes on the diph- 
thongal value all of its own accord, leav- 
ing the “k” or “g” to stand alone. Thus 
for “language” Century indicates the 
pronunciation with the two “g” sounds: 
“lang-gwaj.” Compare the uneducated 
pronunciation “lang-widge.”’ 

The old Worcester Dictionary, and 
the earlier Websters, may be blamed in 
part for such divisions as “pict-ure,” 
when made by the older printers and 
proofreaders. Their syllabication was 
not carefully studied, as it came to be 
later. Webster’s Unabridged presented 
“fort-une,” but in its text divided “‘for- 
tune”’; the International divides consis- 
tently between the two consonants in all 
words of this character. 

An interesting test word will be found 
in the plural of “child.” Writers not di- 
vision-conscious frequently write “child- 
ren.” All three dictionaries cited in this 
article give “chil-dren,” in conformity 
with the rule given herein: “Two con- 
sonants separately pronounced belong 
in different syllables.” 

Space limitations have made this ar- 
ticle more sketchy than I desire, but it 
should furnish a good starting point for 
the study of word-division. 
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Novel effect achieved by the 
use of plain rule. It featured 
the cover of a publication in 
the Italian graphic-arts field 
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ncle Sam’s Attitude Regarding 
a Standard Color Vocabulary 





88) By WALDON FAWCETT __ [8% 


IRM believer in the ultimate tri- 

umph of simplification and stand- 

ardization in all industry, Uncle 
Sam has faith that eventually a stand- 
ard color vocabulary will be achieved. 
As the Government officials appraise the 
influences at work, the current popular 
enthusiasm for color in commodities of 
every class and the resultant chaos of 
color designations only go to render in- 
evitable an organized effort to bring 
about some degree of standardization in 
color nomenclature—such standardiza- 
tion of color terms as will give adequate 
direction to the printing industry and 
others providing color reproductions. 

Despite all this confidence that au- 
thoritative color dictionaries will come, 
Uncle Sam does not propose to compile 
them. Sympathy and support, yes, but 
initiative, never—that is to be the role 
of the Government in the crusade for 
standard definitions of color. 

That the attitude at Washington may 
come as an unpleasant surprise to many 
printers cannot be doubted, for printers, 
like other color-dependent groups, have 
been quite willing to unload upon Fed- 
eral shoulders the work of prescribing a 
general color vocabulary. A conserva- 
tive policy has, however, been foreshad- 
owed by several recent announcements 
of the attitude of the Department of 
Commerce toward projects for color reg- 
ulation in individual industries—nota- 
bly the relationship of the Government 
to the project to regulate color expres- 
sion in house furnishings and kitchen 
equipment of various kinds. 

There are several reasons why Fed- 
eral officials, and more particularly the 
executives at the National Bureau of 
Standards, are prone to fight shy of any 
suggestion that they undertake to cor- 
rect and consolidate the color vocabu- 
lary in use in the arts and industries. 





The underlying reason is a resentment 
that private industry should attempt to 
dump its standardization problems in 
toto into the lap of Uncle Sam and leave 
him to attempt a compulsion which the 





Standardization of Paper 
Color Terms Needed 


A letter has just been received from 
a reader of The Inland Printer, com- 
menting on the confusion and trouble 
occasioned for printing buyers by the 
wide variation in colors produced by 
different papermakers under the same 
color name. As an example he cites 
the case of two paper manufacturers 
each of which makes paper in golden- 
rod color, but with a vast difference 
in the actual tone of these two colors. 
It is but logical to suppose that the 
paper companies will be glad to take 
any steps possible to standardize color 
terminology and thus serve their cus- 
tomers more satisfactorily. Have any 
steps ever been taken by papermakers 
on standardizing their better-known 
color terms? Cannot action be taken 
to eliminate the element of uncertainty 
for the customer? The Inland Printer 
will gladly print communicationsfrom 
paper manufacturers upon this subject 











private forces of industry cannot, or do 
not wish to, apply. Added to the basic 
cause of reluctance is the realization in 
Government quarters—born of an expe- 
rience with seedsmen and other groups 
—that all adventures in reduction of no- 
menclature are ultra-difficult. And too, 
with respect to color names, there is a 
conviction at Washington that the whole 
structure of color, along with other ele- 
ments which are matters of esthetics, is 
outside the jurisdiction of the standard- 
izing agency which is operative at the 
Department of Commerce. 

Chief Edwin W. Ely of the Division 
of Simplified Practice has stated to the 


writer that if the organizations in the 
printing industry, the printing-ink field, 
etc., will undertake any project in stand- 
ardization of color names, the Depart- 
ment will do all in its power to help the 
cause. But a let-Uncle-Sam-do-it atti- 
tude will produce no reaction at Wash- 
ington. The more the problem is probed 
the more reason may be found for the 
attitude taken at Department of Com- 
merce headquarters. Mr. Ely holds that 
it is particularly obvious that salvation 
from confusion rests in the hands of 
color users and color christeners them- 
selves, since no outside, arbitrary dicta- 
tion as to color terms would be proof 
against the indulgences of color exploit- 
ers who deemed it to their advantage to 
coin fanciful color names, possibly with 
no expectation of anything more than 
seasonal or short-term use. 

Insistence at the Department of Com- 
merce that all projects in color or color- 
name reform shall be at the instigation 
of industry is grounded in several expe- 
riences such as the one with the paint 
industry. Several years ago, inventory- 
laden paint manufacturers sought the 
aid of the Division of Simplification, 
saying that they were carrying too many 
colors of paint—listings which ran up 
into the hundreds. Individual manufac- 
turers told the Federal officials that ten 
colors would be sufficient for all normal 
requirements and for stock purposes. 
Accordingly a conference was arranged 
to be held under the auspices of the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

The conference was attended by rep- 
resentatives of a dozen or more of the 
leading paint manufacturers of the coun- 
try. Speakers on the floor of the confer- 
ence reiterated the claim that ten colors 
should suffice for all the needs of the 
trade. But, when a Department of Com- 
merce official set up a blackboard and 
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prepared to make up the approved list, 
the complexity of the color issue was all 
too apparent. It appeared that every 
delegate in attendance had in mind a 
different ten colors or shades as consti- 
tuting the proper range. And it was on 
that deadlock that the incident ended. 

In the case of housewares, kitchen 
equipment, etc., the subject of a general 
conference under private sponsorship in 
New York City upward of a year ago, 
the promoters evidently recognized the 
difficulty or impossibility of reconcilia- 
tion of the opinions of color exploiters. 
Then there ensued the inspiration that 
all would be lovely if Uncle Sam could 
be persuaded, in effect, to ration color 
in this field, setting up an official color 
card, replicas of which would be placed 
for inspection in every important indus- 
trial city, the copies being checked for 
accuracy at suitable intervals against 
the master color cards at Washington. 

That aspiration precisely illustrates 
what Uncle Sam cannot do and will not 
attempt to do. Officials of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce painstakingly point 
out that the department cannot specify 
what colors shall be used on any given 
line of goods, nor issue an endorsement 
of any one method or system of color 
harmony. Color dictation, or the polic- 
ing of color, is not the Government’s 
work. The situation is the same with re- 
spect to the excesses and contradictions 
of color classification or color nomencla- 
ture. If there are 150 in use today for 
one identical green, and if there are 116 
designations of buff, the members of the 
Federal staff are the first to agree that 
something ought to and must be done 
about it. They will do their bit in codp- 
eration, too, when the time comes. But 
they will not start anything. 

The attitude on color responsibility at 
the Division of Simplification has not 
been accepted as final by the business 
men who look to a paternal bureaucracy 
at Washington to lead them out of the 
color wilderness. Faced by the ultima- 
tum of the standardization specialists, 
the die-hards want to know what is to 
prevent the leadership going to the tech- 
nical divisions of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards which are concerned with color 
measurement, etc. The technicians on 
the Bureau staff insist that their work 
must be confined to the analysis of color 
and the recording of color characteris- 
tics, so that colors may be reproduced at 
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any time through definite specifications. 
They have done nothing in connection 
with the harmonizing of colors and the 
consolidation of the color vocabulary. 
They do not consider that to be included 
in their duty. 

If any readers are surprised by the 
attitude of conservatism which prevails 
in Government circles with respect to all 
aspects of color regulation and defini- 
tion, I can only say that there might be 
less mystification if outsiders realized 
what troubles the Government people 
have had in their contacts with color 
problems. Take, for example, the very 
latest adventure—the project to stand- 
ardize the colors of the United States 
flag. It appears to be a simple task. Ac- 
tually it is formidable, because tests 
have demonstrated that supposedly ac- 
ceptable blues and reds act differently 
on cotton and wool as compared with 
their behavior on silk, and examination 
has shown that favored colors have a 
trick of appearing to be of one hue when 
the flag is dry and another when wet. 

How the Government helps indirectly 
to bring order out of the chaos of color 
names which so plagues printers is indi- 
cated by several of the simplification 
projects in which color has been an inci- 
dental consideration. Take, as a case in 
point, the simplification program for 
school furniture. This was the outcome 
of an effort on the part of manufactur- 
ers of different lines of school furniture 
to decide on one satisfactory stock color 
for school seats, general school furni- 
ture, and laboratory furniture. Manu- 
facturers submitted samples of the many 
colors in use on their lines, and from 
these an approved color was selected 
and three blocks prepared as represent- 
ing the permissible range of the shades 
of that approved color. 

The color upon which the industry 
thus concentrated was given the stand- 
ard name School Furniture Brown. Con- 
sideration of the kinds of wood in which 
the color was to find expression, the 
kinds of finishing material employed, 
and other factors, made it necessary to 
fix light and dark limits for this color. 
While any shade within the prescribed 
limits will be considered as conforming 
to the requirements of School Furniture 
Brown, the Median shade, so called, was 
selected as the desired color, and all the 
members of the industry agreed to con- 
form as nearly as possible to the Median 
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color finish. For matching and for sales 
purposes, master color blocks were pre- 
pared of the different woods employed 
in manufacturing the class of furniture 
covered by the program, that is, plain 
oak, quartered oak, and maple. Dupli- 
cate color blocks, certified as to color 
accuracy, are available to all of the 
members of the industry. 

Another example of the approaches 
which the Commercial Standards annex 
of the Government is making to the per- 
ennial problem of unified color nomen- 
clature is found in the simplification 
agreement entered into with respect to 
roofing slate. The purpose here was to 
utilize the basic natural colors of roof- 
ing slate available in large quantities. 
So the Government joined hands with 
the slate industry to recommend color 
nomenclature—comprising ten major 
designations—to be used in their speci- 
fications by architects, contractors, en- 
gineers, and others. 

Just here occurred an outcropping of 
a problem that is common to many of 
the applications of color in industry. For 
roofs of special treatment certain quar- 
ries supply colors or combinations of 
colors which may not be properly de- 
scribed by any of the standard designa- 
tions. How to meet this situation was 
the subject of much thought. Finally, 
with the approval of the Government, it 
was decided to regard all such “off” col- 
ors as “specials.” 

Federal officials feel that since they 
cannot see their way clear to lead the 
way to standardization of the color vo- 
cabulary, it is not for them to say how 
the selective process is to be applied to 
the color inflation that runs as high as 
1,500 separately named colors in a sin- 
gle industry. Privately tie officials are 
convinced that if order is ever to come 
out of the chaos of color nomenclature 
it can be accomplished only by codpera- 
tive agreement on the part of the trades 
and industries. Chief Ely feels that if 
each of the principal color-dependent 
industries should appoint a small com- 
mittee on color problems and these com- 
mittees were later to come together for 
the purpose of reconciling differences, 
progress might be made toward accep- 
tance of a universal language of color. 
The Department of Commerce would be 
quite willing, when sentiment for color 
codrdination reached that stage, to pro- 
vide all the facilities for interindustrial 
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negotiation and ultimate acceptance of 
coalition recommendations, so long as it 
was not asked to play dictator. 

Putting themselves in the position of 
color printers, and others with similar 
interests, the Federal specialists think 
that one of the prime necessities of suc- 
cessful standardization of color terms 
must be a material reduction in the num- 
ber of approved color names. If an ag- 
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followed successfully in winning trade 
acceptance of a standard of colors for 
sanitary ware, plumbing fixtures, and 
similar products. A declaration of prin- 
ciple made in this connection was: “It is 
not the purpose of this standard to re- 
tard initiative on the part of individual 
producers or to act as a brake upon the 
introduction of new colors, but it is in- 
tended to provide an authoritative ref- 
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Use of Color on Pages of 
the Chicago Tribune 

For four years the Tribune, pioneer- 
ing among the large newspapers of the 
country, has been working toward the 
ideal of color in advertising. Its success 
is attested by figures. 

Until 1929 the advertiser had not 
been sold on color. In that year eleven 
pages were sold. In 1930, a year of lesser 
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Two of the forceful, convincing advertisements used by the Chicago Tribune in its own pages to convert advertisers to the use of color. Says one paragraph of the 
copy used: “Run-of-paper color in the newspaper is unexpected. It’s an eye-stopper. It burns through indifference. It starts and accelerates reader-response” 


gregate anywhere approaching 7,000 
color names is to be found in the color 
dictionary, it is obvious that only par- 
tial relief will have been gained. To cor- 
rect duplication of color names and to 
eliminate surplus designations is, in the 
Washington view, a much larger part of 
the task than determination of the accu- 
racy or suitability of color names. 
Judging by their own experiences in 
negotiating trade agreements for sim- 
plifications of color itself, officials at the 
Department of Commerce are confident 
that standardization of color names will 
be feasible only if a certain freedom of 
action be preserved for the individual 
lister of color. The idea would be to 
preach the benefits of contraction of the 
color vocabulary without attempting a 
rigid rationing of the designations. The 
counterpart of this policy has just been 


erence to the recommendations of the 
industry as a whole based on composite 
experience of the producers.” 

Industry, in its later versions of color 
standardization, has reached the point 
where an absolute match of colors is not 
exacted, but only such matching as is 
possible allowing for differences in ma- 
terials, textures, and types of colored 
surfaces. Successful standardization of 
the color vocabulary may require corre- 
sponding concessions looking to color 
names that will have reasonable elas- 
ticity or “tolerances” in application. It 
might be found necessary, for the work- 
ability of a color vocabulary, to pre- 
scribe the light and dark limits for each 
basic color name—a fixed range which 
would be the means of automatically 
settling disputes in connection with color 
reproductions or color printing. 


general activity, thirty-one pages were 
taken by advertisers. So far in 1931, 
according to W. E. Donahue, advertis- 
ing manager, firms already have signed 
for as many pages as were taken in all of 
last year, and a great many more are for 
the first time pondering seriously the 
advantages of color in newspaper ads. 

Other newspapers widely scattered 
over the United States and Canada are 
offering similar service. A tentative list 
recently compiled shows some twenty- 
five or more. Most of them are in cities 
of less than 200,000 population. Con- 
tinued growth in the number of plants 
and a greater perfection of method are 
expected to come near to revolutionizing 
advertising, just as the neon light gave 
the electric sign a new value. 

The technical problem has been to re- 
produce color properly upon newsprint 
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paper and high-speed presses. From the 
experiments that have been made so far, 
the Tribune has found it practicable to 
print one mail edition of Sunday’s paper 
with three pages of editorial matter in 
two colors. Illustrations are reproduced 
in a natural shade, and the management 
is satisfied with them both as present ac- 
complishments and as forerunners of the 
future. This section is not a magazine 
part—it was run on the black presses, 
especially adjusted for the work. 
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At times The Inland Printer reproduces “lights that fail,” 
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tively colorful. The advertiser, though 
something more need be paid, has gained 
and will gain in added effectiveness of 
the medium.—From an article by Scru- 
tator in the Chicago “Tribune.” 
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When Deepdene Is Trapped 
Among the Elephants 
Ever see a troupe of beautiful Arabian 
horses? It’s a superb sight. But would 
their fine points be so impressive if the 
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or allied tades in Greater New ‘ 
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Machine Deepdene 
in the printing industry in several years that Tonal us as much as did 
the bringing out of Fred Goudy's Deepdene on the Monotype Machine 
These have been weird and riotous times in our trade during the last 
decade. We have been pretty well cockeyed with what is known as 
modernism and during our spree with wild types we have sort of for 
gotten, perhaps, that we still have among us the greatest type designer 
of all time. 

It must have been rather trying for Fred Goudy when modernism was 
at its rampant height. Maybe at times he wondered if all his serious and 
beautiful work had really been worth while. But of course, all fads run 
their course and eventually the world gets back to the worth while 
things. We in the graphic arts are beginning to sober up a bit from our 
typographic orgy and as we are recuperating it is most satisfying to find 
that all through our aberrations Fred Goudy has remained on the job, 
and now that we are coming out of the fog we still have his beautiful 
types, together with some new ones such as the lovely Deepdene. 

Deepdene, named after Goudy’s home at Marlboro-on-the-Hudson, is 
unique among the already greatly diversified Goudy types. It has a de- 
lightful irregularity which suggests hand-cut, rather than machine-made, 
letters. The characters are close fitting, the effect is regular and the color 
even, yet there is a charming individuality to the separate letters which 
eliminates monotony, while the legibility 1s so excellent that the eye 
speeds along the lines easily without tiring 

The roman is brilliant and vigorous, seeming to lend spirit to the 


typographically speaking. Two covers of The Com- 


posing Room were discussed in our February issue. The text page, with its inconsistent associations, passes 
understanding, for the magazine is issued for a group of trade plants capable of much better composition 


As a matter of economics, color print- 
ing promises to bring more labor into 
the newspaper business. On days when 
color printing is required, men employed 
in the pressroom must be increased by 
10 per cent. More plates must be made. 
A day crew must make the pressroom 
ready for the additional work. Improve- 
ments in printing methods have always 
brought more men into publishing. The 
number of employed nearly doubled in 
the printing and allied paper trades from 
1899 to 1927 as effective labor-saving 
devices were brought into service. Color 
in the more leisurely printed magazines 
and newspaper sections tripled in money 
value from 1919 to 1929, with at least a 
tripling in the manpower needed to turn 
out the publications. 

The ultimate aim, of course, includes 
a newspaper printed in three or even 
four colors—a product as colorful in ac- 
tual fact as the contents are now figura- 


Arabic steeds were turned in among a 
herd of huge circus elephants? One’s 
sense of fitness rebels. It would be a ri- 
diculous combination. Trim beauty and 
gross bulk don’t mix to the benefit of 
either. It’s a miscue. 

Which is a circuitous manner of say- 
ing that Goudy’s Deepdene and those 
checkerboard characters of the Sioux 
tobacco-pouch design, corraled together 
on the page reproduced, have nothing in 
common. And that applies in lesser de- 
gree to the bold sans serif used. Cover 
the upper half-page with a blotter and 
you realize the satisfying grace which is 
Deepdene’s. Remove the blotter—the 
dominating, dizzying geometrics efface 
all thought of Deepdene. 

This issue of the publication was pat- 
ently intended to display Deepdene and 
honor its designer. But the layout man 
or editor could not resist the encroach- 
ments of his Sioux cover design. It per- 
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meates the entire issue—and Deepdene, 
not designed to compete with elephan- 
tine typography, wilts in this circus at- 
mosphere. Is it possible that “the lovely 
Deepdene,” as the page shown so fer- 
vently and most accurately describes it, 
should have been designed with elephant 
hooks instead of serifs? 

Seriously, the circulation of too many 
such examples of inharmonious compo- 
sition is liable to suggest to unsympa- 
thetic souls this paraphrase of Buick’s 
old slogan: “When grosser typographic 
bulls are made, composition plants will 
make them.” Let’s avoid that possibility 
for the sake of typographic progress! 


>a fo» 


Modernism Versus Atrocities 

There has been considerable specula- 
tion as to whether modernism as applied 
to typography is here to stay. That, of 
course, is a matter of opinion, but I be- 
lieve that it is. And I am frank to say 
that I am glad of it. It will never super- 
sede the conventional, because its limits 
are too great. It does, however, offer a 
freedom of treatment that is admirable, 
and which is not possible in the conven- 
tional type. And the dominating thing 
or idea underlying it is movement. Most 
of the atrocities which are being errone- 
ously labeled as modernistic typography 
are nothing of the sort; they are only the 
products of confused minds, and lack 
about everything which the true modern 
design should possess. 

Modernistic typography is in the first 
instance orderly, and in the second in- 
stance simple. The dominating notes are 
freedom and movement, and seldom do 
we see the modernistic typographer con- 
fining his work within the limits of a 
border. Legibility is a virtue, and the 
quality of attraction important. Color is 
frequently made use of, and usually a 
brilliant color. True modernism does not 
mean freakishness, but a simple, direct 
arrangement, unrestrained by the ordi- 
nary conventional modes. 

Not all things are fit subjects for the 
modernistic treatment, and so I wish to 
reémphasize that for good typography, 
whether the conventional, modernistic, 
or individualistic, the first consideration 
is to make your treatment conform to 
the subject. Keep in mind the purpose 
and the subject, and then visualize. The 
results will warrant the time spent in 
studying these points——John J. Kistler. 
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THE PROOFROOM 


By EDWARD N. TEALL 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will be promptly 


answered in this department. Replies, however, cannot be made by mail 




















A Puzzled Shop 


1. At the shop we occasionally use the ab- 
breviation “P.-T. A.,” and we are instructed 
by the office to use the apostrophe for the plu- 
ral, “P.-T. A.’s.” It is my contention that the 
apostrophe isn’t needed, as it does not show 
possession nor does it show omission, as the 
period takes care of the abbreviation. 

2. Some journals use “the gay 90’s,” but 
why wouldn’t it be just as well to leave out 
the apostrophe ? 

3. Is the form “The Rev. Mr. and Mrs. 
John H. Blank” correct ? 

4. In your department you capitalize the 
word “State.” It is true that the state is a part 
of the United States, but in itself it is not ac- 
tually a proper name. 

I would be pleased if you would set me right 
on these things.—Jndiana. 


As I get older I find myself less and 
less inclined to give arbitrary rulings on 
these points. There are so many ways to 
do things—and so often none of them is 
essentially any more “right” than an- 
other. Let us foster freedom of choice, 
judgment, and decision—even while rec- 
ognizing, as we must, the necessity of 
some standard style in every printshop. 
My endeavor is to present the various 
possibilities, with such comment as will 
help in making decisions. 

1. The apostrophe is quite commonly 
used in plurals of numbers, individual 
characters (of type), or symbols. “Two 
P.-T. A.s” suits me, personally. But you 
can’t call Connie Mack’s ball club “the 
As.” The writer or printer must choose 
between using the apostrophe all of the 
time, even when it seems dispensable, 
and assuming an appearance of incon- 
sistency by using it only when needed to 
make the meaning clear. 

2. “The gay 90’s” is bad because it 
omits the apostrophe which should ap- 
pear before the “9,” to indicate omission 
of “18.” I would write “the 1890s,” “the 
90s”; but the apostrophe between the 
“Q” and the “s” would probably be fa- 
vored by most writers and printers. 

3. “The Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Blank” 
would logically indicate that both Mr. 


Blank and Mrs. Blank are “Reverend.” 
“The Rev. and Mrs. Blank” might be 
better—though quibbles could be made 
on it. Another possibility is “The Rev. 
Mr. Blank and his wife,” or “The Rev. 
Mr. Blank and Mrs. Blank.” 

4. Whether you make it “state” or 
“State” must depend on whether your 
general style is “up” or “down.” I make 
the same distinction as in “president” 
(of a club or organization) and ‘Presi- 
dent” (of the United States). I would 
write “A state is a body politic; any 
State in our Union is a body politic.” 


x x« A Copy Suggestion * 











VERVE 


HE ESTABLISHED business that 
‘ae to pieces suddenly is 
rare. The business that is lost is 
lost gradually. 

Likewise, the business that 
reaches the heights in sales and 
profits suddenly is rare. The busi- 
ness that grows, grows gradu- 
ally. It usually grows because of 
persistent daily selling. 

That is why the advertising 
that helps to build business is 
the advertising that spreads its 
story, day after day, before its 
possible buyers. 

Consequently, successful ad- 
vertising requires not only the 
knowledge of how to do it, but 
a sustained enthusiasm that will 
carry it ever forward withnever- 
faltering verve. 

Sustained enthusiasm is one of 








our characteristics. 

















A cover-page advertisement from The Imp, house- 
organ of the widely known Botz-Hugh Stephens 
Press, situated at Jefferson City, Missouri 


All Over the Map 


Often do I enjoy opportunities to inspect 
THE INLAND PRINTER, an example of beautiful 
typography. I am a long-time newspaper edi- 
tor, now occasionally working as a specialist 
(union) on proofs, but more generally engaged 
in literary work, and the Proofroom naturally 
gives me the most pleasure. 

Although I differ with you in a few matters, 
our views are generally in accord. Your depart- 
ment is conducted ably, and I hope that many 
proofreaders and particularly newspaper writ- 
ers read your articles. 

A large proportion of our daily and weekly 
newspapers, even many magazines, are printed 
with a deplorable disregard of the common 
rules of good English composition. We need a 
real back-to-school movement. In many of the 
towns and small cities we are forced to read 
execrable diction in order to obtain the news. 
Moreover, because of the ignorant editors and 
staffs, poorly educated typesetters, and greedy 
proprietors (of little learning), with “profits 
only” in mind, we note numerous blunders of 
fact as well as blemishes in style. 

We need in every publication a department, 
boldly headed and the text in good-sized type, 
which shall call attention in each issue to at 
least one prevalent error in composition. 

Newspaper owners especially must be im- 
pressed with the importance of good diction, 
of accuracy in statements. I have inspected a 
large number of publications, and I know that 
in these matters conditions are disgraceful. Ig- 
norance, indifference, understaffing, underman- 
ning, railroading, greed, are among the factors 
that lead to the disgust of a great proportion 
of educated readers. 

Proofreaders are blamed, but they are often 
too much restricted in their work. Bad copy 
editing is very largely responsible. However, no 
proofreader knows all that he ought to know. 
What shall we do about it >—Yonkers. 


It isn’t a perfect world—and it never 
was, since Eden was padlocked. It will 
not be, either, for quite a while to come; 
and I’m not sure but that I’d rather live 
in it as it is now than when it gets to be 
perfect. Then, there won’t be any need 
of Proofroom departments, for one thing 
—compos, readers, and editors will be 
perfect, they won’t make any mistakes. 
Imperfection of man’s world is man’s 
glory. Fight, fight, fight—to make it 
better. Let compositors try to set clean 
galleys. Let proofreaders strive for ac- 
curacy. Let those who prepare copy try 
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to send it to the shop so that it may be 
followed without fear of error. (Yes— 
let em! ) Meanwhile, what fun it is, try- 
ing to make things better; trying to 
bring about teamwork and harmony and 
true efficiency—not the hollow mockery 
that can only figure costs and returns! 
The initial word for writers, editors, 
printers, and proofreaders is: Be human 
—be honest—be faithful to the high 
ideals of your calling; prove your merit, 
and trust to the funny old world to rec- 
ognize and reward it. It’s better to work 
conscientiously, without adequate ap- 
preciation and reward, than to drift on 
with the tide of dollarmaking: honest, 
isn’t it? And when you do that you can 
laugh at ’em all! But I do personally be- 
lieve that life, in the long run, plays fair 
with those who try to give full measure 
of service. Am I alone in that? Open up 
—let’s hear what you really think of it! 





Can Women Be Chairmen? 


Which is correct, “chairman” or “chair- 
lady,” when speaking of the head of a commit- 
tee composed of women ?—Texas. 


It is quite common to say “chairman,” 
but if indication of sex is desired I would 
much rather make it “chairwoman” than 
the too exquisite “chairlady.” 





Fun and Fussiness 


We publish a booklet called “‘U—Us—and 
—I.” Some of our customers have scolded us 
for using bad grammar in the title. What do 
you think about it >—Oklahoma. 


Why, what is there to say except that 
those critics must have bad digestion? 
The title is so obviously, so boldly un- 
grammatical that anyone can see that it 
‘s intentionally so—or perhaps it would 
be better to say “non-grammatical.” It 
is patently facetious, playful; and un- 
less the booklet is of such a nature as to 
make playfulness objectionable, the title 
is perfectly acceptable. 





Comma Before “etc.”’ 


Should the abbreviation “etc.” always be 
preceded by the comma? To me it seems—and 
that has been our practice for years past—that 
a comma should precede only when there is a 
comma at that same place in the text when the 
sentence is written out in full. To illustrate: If 
the petition (in a prayerbook) “Deliver us, O 
Lord” is frequently to be repeated, the com- 
mon usage is to spell it out the first time it oc- 
curs, and thereafter to write: “Deliver etc.” 

Now, if I use only the first word, as I did 
here, to denote the repetition, I should set it 
without the comma preceding “etc.” ; but if I 
repeated the two words “Deliver us, etc.,” I 
should set the comma. That seems logical, does 
it not ? Or am I wrong? 
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In a prayerbook we are printing at the pres- 
ent time such repetitions of different sentences 
are found hundreds and perhaps thousands of 
times, and in ever so many cases there was no 
comma in the copy before the “etc.”” Now that 
the type is all set up, the authors call for the 
comma. They can have it, of course, if they 
want it; all I wish to know is whether or not 
there is a rule for this. If there is no rule to 
guide one, your own opinion will serve just as 
well. Thanks in advance.—Illinois. 


The rule given in this letter is intelli- 
gent: use the comma only when it oc- 
curs in the full text just ahead of where 
“etc.” comes in. I should think any rea- 
sonable customer, on having the system 
explained to him, would be willing to 
accept the work rather than have a lot 
of changes made. This interesting story 
of a printshop’s troubles with customers 
emphasizes again the advisability of an 
understanding on all such points, in ad- 
vance of sending the copy to the shop. 
An hour’s conference on style will fre- 
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quently save many hours and dollars 
which might otherwise be spent on cor- 
rections. Of course there is always some 
risk of starting an argument that would 
not have arisen if the printer had simply 
gone ahead with the work his own way; 
but as a rule it’s “good business”’ to have 
an understanding at the start. 





Apostrophe With Closing 
Punctuation 

Should an apostrophe at the end of a sen- 
tence closing with a comma or period come 
outside of such a point, as in the case of closing 
quotes? For instance, in the sentence “The 
query was Johns,’ ” is this correct as written, 
with comma inside the apostrophe? It looks 
sort of funny !—Brooklyn, New York. 

Oh, Mister—don’t be foolish! How 
could such an arrangement be correct? 
There’s no sense to it. Don’t go looking 
for trouble! There are plenty of real dif- 
ficulties; why create more? 
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To work or not to work 2? 
That is the question. If J 
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Otherwise everything 
is all right? But dont 

torget that two six-bits 
& You Owe me onthat last 
Jaw-bone poker game! 
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“Th the Days That Wuz”—The Soliloquy 











Cartoon by John T. Nolf, printer-artist 
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An Economical, Accurate Method of 


Composing Press-ruled Forms 


| By W. J. BUIE Rae 


OMPOSITION of press-ruled forms 
containing a number of narrow 
columns, certain of them often 

necessitating the use of rule cut to points 
in place of pica ems and half ems, has 
always been the dread of compositors in 
the average commercial printshop. The 
necessity for accurate spacing of entry 
lines, and the fixed width of columns to 
accommodate the requirements of the 
customer, make it well nigh impossible 
for the shop equipped only with stand- 
ard labor-saving foundry material to ac- 
cept this work and deliver a satisfactory 
product at a profitable price. 

Shops so located that they may send 
this class of work to electrotypers oper- 
ating wax-engraving plants almost uni- 
versally turn this work to them, and thus 
procure an improved product. But all 
printers are not so situated as to make 
the wax-plate electro available on the 
multitude of forms of this character now 
being used. For those printers not so sit- 
uated the method set out herein, as used 
in the plant of the Hughes-Buie Com- 
pany, located in E] Paso, Texas, is ex- 
plained in considerable detail. 

El Paso is about six hundred miles 
from the nearest electrotype foundry 
equipped to produce wax-plate electros. 
Obviously time is not always available 
for securing the wax-engraved plates, 
and hence we use the shop-set form. 
When this class of work first began com- 
ing to us it was set from labor-saving 
brass rule, and we used quads from the 
type cases and leads and slugs of stand- 
ard measures. Results were unsatisfac- 
tory and costs were exorbitant. With the 
help of a foreman who had spent several 
years in a typefoundry a list of material 
was worked out that cut down the time 
of the compositor, gave uniform spac- 
ings between lines and a wide variety in 
column widths, and reduced the cost of 
composition very appreciably. 








The quotation quad was adopted as 
the basis for the material required. The 
quads were then ordered from the type 
founders in varying point thickness and 
length, from ten-point, ten-point set, and 
ten-point, twelve-point set, to ten-point, 
forty-two-point set, and on up by two- 
point increases to thirty-six points by 
forty-eight points. A rather troublesome 
problem was brass rule in the needed 
lengths. Finally the foundry was in- 
duced to cut and mill brass rule of the 
faces and thicknesses desired by two- 
point lengths from eight-point up to 
forty-two-point, skipping the half-em 
lengths which are provided with the 
regulation labor-saving fonts. 


x « A Copy Suggestion * x 











Reflection 


How is the public to know 
that you take pride in your prod- 
uct unless that pride is reflected 
in your advertising? If you are 
proud of what you have put into 
it your advertising should reflect 
the care, the expertness, and the 
taste that isolate it from the gen- 
eral run of goods. 

A printer who takes pride in 
his work is best able to recreate 
in the advertising he produces 
the pride his customers take in 
theirs. This house, for instance, 
derives pleasure from producing 
a really fine quality of printing 
for its customers. 

If you are jealous as to your 
product’s reputation you will 
be interested in our service. 




















From a de luxe folder by Rous & Mann, of Toronto, 
one of Canada’s outstanding printing firms 


Thus was laid in a supply of brass in 
hairline, quarter-, half-, and one-point 
faces and in parallels sufficient to care 
for the larger-size forms and still leave 
enough in stock for daily requirements. 
Metal boxes were secured to house this 
wide range of faces and sizes, and each 
box was labeled with the foundry num- 
ber of the rule and the length in points. 
The point-set quotation quads were pur- 
chased in quantities varying from ten to 
a hundred pounds as sizes and demand 
seemed to justify. 

This material was then laid out and 
stored in such manner as to be easily ac- 
cessible to every compositor on the floor, 
so that when given copy for this class of 
form he could go to the storage racks or 
bins and secure the needed material in 
the proper sizes, set it out on his work 
bank or galley, and then compose the 
form without moving from his place. If 
the width of spacing required eighteen 
points, sixteen-point quads were used, 
which with the two-point brass gave the 
exact dimension specified. Should the 
width of a column be designated as thir- 
ty-two points he had only to use one six- 
teen-point quad, thirty-point set, and 
one sixteen-point space, two-point set, 
and drop in the thirty-two-point rule, 
and the space was closed. 

The usual and the economical method 
followed, however, is to ascertain the 
number of spaces in the column, assem- 
ble to column of quads for the required 
number of spaces, then insert the rules, 
which had already been laid out on the 
work bank with the quad material, place 
the down rule, and move on to the next 
column. This next column may have 
been forty-two points wide, in which 
event a single quad, sixteen by forty- 
two points, was called for and less time 
was required for assembling that col- 
umn, because only half the number of 
spacing pieces was found necessary. 
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For the wider columns employed for 
descriptive entries the quad lines are as- 
sembled for the number of ems indicated 
on the layout, and the full-length rule is 
inserted. Where lines of type are to be 
printed in the descriptive columns, these 
are set before makeup is begun, and the 
work from this point on is merely a sim- 
ple matter of assembling. 

The form illustrated herewith was set 
in the manner described above. It shows 
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not have been done with a wax-engraved 
form except by redrawing the entire 
form. As handled it was a simple opera- 
tion, requiring only a few minutes for 
each column so changed. 

Why not print forms of this charac- 
ter at two separate runs? The reason for 
not following that plan is that absolute 
register is essential and such register 
cannot always be obtained where de- 
pending upon the feeder, human or me- 
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This may be done as quickly and ac- 
curately with type-metal rule as with 
brass, but cost of cutting and milling is 
practically the same. And this cost must 
be incurred each time rule is required 
for a different form. Another objection 
is that on hard-surface stocks and long 
runs type-metal rules tend to wear down 
so that the lines become heavier as the 
run progresses. Brass is the only safe 
material for this class of work where the 
printer is concerned with 
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experienced printer. 
The matter of produc- 
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Form, the original of which is 64 by 49 picas, made up from brass rules cut and accurately milled at the foundry in lengths 

increasing by two points instead of six as in labor-saving fonts. Quads similarly graded as to length complete the special 

equipment with which a Texas printer, who describes the method in the accompanying article, is able to produce more 
accurately spaced and otherwise better ruled formwork more efficiently and hence more economically and profitably 


how the work may be done and accuracy 
secured. The original form was printed 
on an 8!% by 11 sheet. The type form 
was sixty-four and a half picas wide and 
forty-nine picas deep. It was required to 
be so spaced that it could be filled in on 
the typewriter without readjusting the 
machine except for each boxed form. 
Use of ten-point quotation quads with 
two-point brass gave the exact size. 

The other advantages of the point-set 
quads and machined or milled rule are: 
Close justification and quicker lockup, 
ease of making customer’s changes, and 
accurate register. In this particular form 
the customer, after checking his first 
proof, decided that some of the columns 
should be narrowed and others widened 
by from two to four points. This could 


chanical. The difficulties of machine rul- 
ing are clearly obvious. 

But why use brass rule when metal 
strip rule can be cast in your own plant, 
costs less, and may be dumped into the 
melting pot after the printing is com- 
plete? Strip-cast and cut-metal rule is 
not less expensive. It does not lend itself 
to accuracy in cutting and milling as 
readily as brass cut and milled at the 
foundry. Moreover, in ordering foundry- 
cut brass the burden is on the foundry 
to deliver accurately milled pieces. For 
good work and a perfect justification 
every piece of rule, whether of brass or 
type metal, must be machined after cut- 
ting to insure that each piece of a given 
measure aligns with every other piece. 
Uniformity is the first essential. 


tion cost on forms such as 
the one shown herewith is 
not to be overlooked by the 
printer. The printer called on to esti- 
mate this class of work must consider all 
the methods of production and choose 
the one which will give the results de- 
manded by the customer’s specifications. 
In this form as completed there are ap- 
proximately eighty-eight square inches. 
Based on the U. T. A. square-inch sys- 
tem of estimating composition it would 
probably qualify as class No. 9, in which 
event the time allowance for composi- 
tion is 13.2 hours. The time record on 
file, using the materials specified in this 
article, and including office corrections, is 
7.5 hours. Could it have been produced 
under another method at the same cost ? 

Assuming that the form is subject to 
change on reorders, hand composition is 
the most economical method. 
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Printing submitted for review in this department must be mailed flat, not rolled 
or folded, and plainly marked “For Criticism.” Replies cannot be made by mail 
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ArT SERVICE Press, Minneapolis.—Your let- 
terhead set in Kabel bold is the best of the 
specimens you submit, yet all are good. 

N. V. Roeper, of ’S-Gravenhage, Holland.— 
Your calendar is greatly appreciated for the 
excellence of its handling in all respects. 

FRANKE, WILKINSON, SCHIWETZ, INCORPO- 
RATED, Houston.—“An Informal French Manor 
House” is a decidedly character- 
ful and effective folder full of 
atmosphere and remarkably well 
executed in all respects. We like 
the center spread, herewith re- 
produced, especially well. 

Monroe F. DrEHER, INCORPO- 
RATED, Newark, New Jersey.— 
While all of the specimens are 
excellent, we particularly admire 
your proof envelope and the 
folder “Rightly Directed,” both 
of which are properly directed 
modernism and striking. 

Sowers PRINTING COMPANY, 
of Lebanon, Pennsylvania.—All 
the blotters are excellent, and on 
one of them we are glad to note 
that you have made an espe- 
cially effective showing of the 
famous “Twelve Things to Re- 
member” by Marshall Field. 

D. B. Hatt, Gilroy, California. 
—The specimens you submit are 
excellent and have a sparkle due 
to your intelligent (which means 
reserved) use of solid rectangles 
and triangles printed in a second 
color. Layout as is essential to 
genuinely modern work is struc- 
turally simple and hence is thor- 
oughly sound. 

Gesr. HarTMANN, Halle-Am- 
mendorf, Germany.—We appre- 
ciate the fine collection of your 
work, letterpress, gravure, and 
offset, which you have so kindly 
sent us. It is beyond us to find 
any flaws in work so faultlessly 
executed iin every way. It isa joy, 
you may be sure, to see them. 

Farwest LitHoGRAPH AND PRINTING ComM- 
PANY, Seattle—We have been admiring your 
personalized blotters as they have come in to 
us. The layout is effective, the typography very 
good indeed, the colors pleasing, and the copy 
convincing. They merit good results for the 
care and skill evident in their production. 

SUPERIOR TYPESETTING Company, Toledo. 
—Both the circular “Selling Superior Service 
Is an Asset” and the folder “Golf” are high- 
class examples of excellent typography and 
good printing. The title page of the folder— 
the one word, a rule border, and a small illus- 
tration—is unusually effective. 








GerorcE W. BRENDEL, of St. Louis —Except 
for a bit of crowding we like the title page of 
the Girder folder very much. This fault could 
have been obviated by raising the horizontal 
band of rule printed in gray eighteen points, 
thus providing for one additional unit in the 
vertical band. The other pages are commend- 
ably handled, in fact they are excellent. 
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THE SCOLLAY PRESS ~- PRINTERS 
312 STUART STREET 
BOSTON - MASSACHUSETTS 
HANCOCK 6997 


INTING IS NOT A FAD PASTIME OR EXPERIMENT ~ IT'S OUR BUSINESS 


This letterhead, originally printed in black and a delicate blue tint, on cream-toned 
stock, is a good demonstration of the effectiveness of the “bled” border 


SUPERIOR TYPOGRAPHY, INCORPORATED, New 
York City—yYour calendar is excellent, and 
we surely appreciate the opportunity to look 
over the folders on type which you issue 
monthly. The last two, “Analyses of Futura 
Kabel” and “An Analysis of Nicolas Cochin 
Bold,” are particularly fine as designs and con- 
tain excellent information as to the use of the 
styles of type named and featured. 

ZELLERBACH PAPER COMPANY, San Francisco. 
—Your “History and Description of Paper 
Making” is not only what the name implies 
and an especially interesting one at that, but 
an exceptionally fine graphic-arts product at 






the same time. The line illustrations of wood- 
cut technic are not merely characterful but 
blend in nicely with the Garamond typogra- 
phy. Printers fortunate enough to be on your 
list have something they will treasure for years. 

Homer McKee Company, Indianapolis.— 
The work you submit, particularly the 1931 
Showers Brothers catalog and several brochures 
for the Marmon automobile, is 
exceptionally fine in all respects. 
We are especially impressed by 
the smart and modern character 
of the Marmon items, which ap- 
pear eminently suitable for rep- 
resenting a car on the lines of 
which so much care and thought 
and talent have been spent. The 
presswork is also outstanding. 

A. R. Stevens, Pittsburgh.— 
The menu and program for the 
annual meeting of the West Penn 
Women’s Division is delightfu) 
because of the oriental atmos- 
phere created by the character 
of the letters and particularly 
the Japanese lanterns so skilfully 
worked up from plain rule. The 
colors used, black and yellow on 
light green stock mottled with a 
delicate yellow tint, contribute 
to the exotic effect. Such a de- 
gree of character is very unusual. 

THE LonG-JOHNSON PRINTING 
Company, Jackson, Tennessee.— 
“Capitalizing the Air Lanes,” the 
best of several excellent speci- 
mens included in your latest con- 
tribution to this department, is 
high class in all respects and as 
good a handling of the particu- 
lar problem as would have been 
produced almost anywhere. Sim- 
ilarly interesting as to typogra- 
phy if not more so, but not so 
well printed, the house-organ 
Straight to the Mark also inter- 
ests us very much. 

Danvo-SCHAFF PRINTING AND 
PuBLISHING CoMPANY, of Phila- 
delphia.—In our judgment the blotter “Gone 
for the Day” is well handled except for one 
point, the rules and ornaments at the sides of 
the calendar, which are so prominent as to 
draw attention away from the type. We sug- 
gest that a one-point rule panel around the 
calendar would provide a much better means 
of introducing color at that point, though as 
an alternative the two lines of the firm name 
might well have been printed in color. 

Tue Artistic Press, Los Angeles.—Oakley 
Goude’s business card is excellent as to layout, 
although we feel that the type ought to be 
raised a bit. The blotter “New Number,” while 
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not bad typographically, is not outstanding at 
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C. W. Hitt Printinc Company, Seattle— 


all, and you erred in our opinion in printing While interesting as a stunt, your “Ladder of 
the text set in light-face type in the pale blue Success” blotter fails to score a real success 


used also for the heavy bands across top and 


bottom. Not only are tone values 
of the design unpleasantly disturbed, 
but reading is a bit disagreeable. 

Mr. Waccortt, with Ed Powers, 
Detroit —While the rule decoration 
as handled in a modernistic way is 
quite prominent, we do not dislike 
the handling of the blotter “Don’t 
Forget,” especially because the type 
matter with the nice white margin 
around it has a fair chance. An im- 
provement would result if the rule- 
work, skilfully arranged, by the way, 
were printed in a weaker green and 
if the brown in which the type mat- 
ter appears were stronger. 

Harry ArMSTRONG, Detroit.—In 
the handling of the souvenir menu 
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Compared with the Town and Country 
advertisement few readers submitted re- 
sets of this announcement in answer to 
the one who took violent exception to 
the editor’s comment on it when origi- 
nally shown in The Inland Printer. Fol- 
lowing are the replies of eight readers 
—smart, readable forms which by com- 
Parison constitute a strong object lesson 


and program booklet for the spring 
party of the Detroit Club of Print- 
ing House Craftsmen you have again 
evidenced your unusual ability to 
create highly colorful effects with- 
out becoming garish. Except for the 
fact that we consider the green on 
the cover too “warm” and dazzling, 
there is not a detail which we can- 
not wholeheartedly endorse and also 
point to as exemplifying the work 
of a real craftsman. 

BAUER TyPE Founpry, New York 
City —We certainly appreciate the 
de luxe portfolio containing several 
booklets showing the various mem- 
bers of the new Weiss family in a 
wide range of use, including book, 
advertising, and commercial print- 
ing. It is a decidedly characterful 


because it is practically impossible to read the 
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be afraid that something you print for them 
will be equally difficult to read ? 

Joun E. Dant, of Pittsburgh—Placing the 
groups of text just here and there, so to speak, 
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REPLY No. 40—By Howard N. King 
The Maple Press, York, Pennsylvania 


REPLY No. 41—By Glenn J. Church 
The Augustine Company, Grand Island, Nebraska 
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REPLY No. 42—By Benjamin Haberman 
Adset Service, New York City 


face and a worthy addition to the long list of | text printed in six-point Copperplate Gothic 


available type faces, also one opening up real 
opportunities for the capable typographer, as 
the interesting and excellent specimens shown 


on the narrow rungs of the border printed in 
red and about a pica wide. Similarly difficult 
to grasp is your name, printed over the heavy 


demonstrate. The binding is particularly and green lines which border the blotter at the 


unusually distinctive, furthermore. 


sides. Is it possible that some prospects will 


REPLY No. 43—By Carl Hanselman 
Superior Typesetting Company, Toledo, Ohio 


with border units and rules used as ornament 
between, has a tendency to make your reset 
of the Artcraft Printing Company announce- 
ment complex and difficult to follow. Simplic- 
ity of layout—order—is a cardinal essential of 
effective typography. The displayed lines are 
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not sufficiently pronounced, and as they are 
printed in red the ornamental features over- 
shadow the type, which has been, is now, and 
ever will be most important in typography. 
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and “Good Printing,” which is featured by an 
especially interesting use of colors. Neither 
will be overlooked, and both reflect unusual 
ability and taste. If the heading were a bit 
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Frep W. Hocu, New York City.—We like 
your first issue of Type Craft. The cover is 
striking and interesting and not bizarre, as 
are many of those seen in similar house-organs, 

and you have made a sensible use of 
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its new printing plant located 
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114 West Fifth Street. Its im- 
pressive, modern equipment 
and its valuable experience are 
assets for quality and service. 
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a good sans-serif type for the head- 
ings, with which the text combines 
quite attractively. The lighter Kabel, 
we feel, would have made better 
initials, and while this might be a 
handicap, reducing as it would the 
amount of text matter, the body 
type would be helped by the addi- 
tion of one-point leads between the 
lines. On the whole, however, and 
as already implied, the whole publi- 
cation is decidedly praiseworthy. 
Joun H. N. Apams, Minneapolis. 
—Except that we consider the type 
matter on the cover design rather 
too much overbalanced by the large 
illustration and the rules in red, we 
think that your booklet “The Story 
of the New Steam Electric Station” 
is a very good application of some 
of the new sound and sane modern 
ideas. We do not at all care for the 
rule arrangement in connection with 
the title on the cover and first inside 
page, but like the layout of illustra- 
tions and type very much indeed, 
though the effect of the type would 
be much improved if the lines were 
opened out a bit, for which on most 
pages at least there is ample space. 
MIppieTon PRINTING CoMPANYy, 














REPLY No. 44—By Elmer F. Glatthaar 
The Bachmeyer-Lutmer Press, Cincinnati 


REPLY No. 45—By H. D. Wismer 
Frye & Smith, San Diego, California 


Waxahachie, Texas.—Except where 
you have used the certain cubistic 
type face, now really infrequently 
seen, we like your work very much. 
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lege of inspecting their new printing 
plane Its impressive and modern 
equipmentand their valuableexperi- 
ence are an asset for quality and 
service We specialize in producing 
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Engraved Effects, entirely without 
the use of any Plates or Dies. New 
Artistic Type Designs, 
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Two letterheads, that for The Trin- 
tonian and the one for the Harrison 
Music Company, seem particularly 
fine. We are glad to note that the 
latter won first prize in the contest 
conducted by a paper house of your 
own state, though it was incorrectly 
credited to Talley’s Print Shop, of 
San Angelo, in our March issue. The 
error was ours and not due to any 
false claim on the part of Talley’s, 
the letterhead of which, shown at 
that time, won the second prize. 

P. L. Pickens, of Memphis.—We 
like the layout of the letterhead for 
the John R. Kinnie Company, but 
in view of the boldness of the type, 
Cooper Black, we consider the less 
dazzling of the color combinations 
the better—namely, that in which 
the second color is green. The color 
used for the type might accordingly 
have been weaker. The letterhead of 
the local Craftsmen club, while it 
is cleverly designed, is entirely too 
garish as printed in yellow, red, and 
black, the red predominating decid- 
edly. We would like to see the same 
design in two greens and black or 
two browns and black on brown 
stock; in fact we are certain you 











REPLY No. 46—By S. O. Saltiel 
P.R. T. Printing Plant, Philadelphia 


Harry Haypen, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 
—While all the five blotters which you submit 
are striking and also exceptionally well ar- 
ranged, we admire most the two “Quality or 
the Lack of It,” printed in green and violet, 


REPLY No. 47—By Howard N. King 
The Maple Press, York, Pennsylvania 


stronger we would admire the one headed 
“What Kind of a Reception Does Your Printed 
Message Get ?” quite as much, but as it stands 
the decorative features which are used at the 
sides are a bit too strong in proportion. 


would like it a lot better. 

W. E. Wittson, Los Angeles.— 
While of course there is a degree of 
ingenuity in your handling of the blotter “Inky 
Slim Says,” the result, due to the number and 
obstreperous nature of the ornamental fea- 
tures, is that one can hardly give any attention 
to the matter in type. The objective of type 
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It is difficult to imagine a magazine cover more simple than this, yet there 
are dozens less striking and otherwise satisfying to one that is its equal 
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The notable feature of the 1931 issues of the house-organ of the Kable 
Brothers Company, Mount Morris, Illinois, specialists in printing organiza- 
tion publications, is the use of portraits of early master printers on the cover 
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use is to influence people, which it 
cannot do if it is not read, and when 
one is impelled to think so much 
about the novelty of a piece of ad- 
vertising he may forget to read it or 
read it in such a distracted fashion 
that he is scarcely conscious of what 
the copy states. Typography is not 
the end in itself, but is the means 
to an end. Remember that and your 
work will be better, though possibly 
you may not get as much of a kick 
out of it yourself. 

Paut D. Nerr, Mankato, Minne- 
sota.—We are pleased to note that 
you hold your modern inclinations 
within bounds. As one consequence 
you benefit from the “color” some 
of the later distinctive types and 
decorative features provide without 
undue sacrifice of good design and 
of clarity. The three blotters which 
prompt the reference above are im- 
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as for the check on page 3, is not a 
new idea, but one that is serviceable 
on occasions and therefore worth 
bringing up again. 

StovEL Company, of Winnipeg, 
Manitoba.—We consider the cover 
of the booklet “The Princess Pats” 
a knockout. The natural class and 
force provided by the use of black 
suede-finished stock are increased 
by a design that is as impressive as 
it is simple. The treatment of the 
cover suggests something more mod- 
ern in the way of inside typography, 
however, which despite its general 
excellence is, as an interior decora- 
tor might say regarding furniture, 
“of a different period.” Sans-serif 
display instead of the Goudy Hand- 
tooled would by itself just about 
completely bridge the gap. Except 
for the too close spacing of display 
lines the composition is very good, 

































YPOGRAPHY IS NOW 
RECOGNIZED AS ONE 
OF THE “ARTS” OF 


ADVERTISING 


«wand when anyone mentions “Typography” 
your thoughts naturally turn to Warwick 























Warwick Typographers, St. Louis, as consistent an advertiser as any printing or ad- 
setting concern in the country, specializes in brief, pointed copy planned to make 
an instant, strong impression. Mailing cards like this are the favored medium 


pressive and exceptionally well de- 
signed. However, on your letterhead 
you have stepped out of bounds; it 
is complex and bizarre, as unfortu- 
nately is too often the case when 
the effort has been to make a splash 
in the modern manner. The units 
are also quite inconsistent, whereas 
in the blotters they are quite har- 
monious. The structural simplicity, 
which is directness, is essential to 
effective typography, especially of 
the true modern type. 

Harotp MattHews, Oxnard, Cal- 
ifornia——While the layout of the 
letterhead for the local Chevrolet 
dealer is decidedly unusual and also 
striking, the type face used, Copper- 
plate Gothic, does not harmonize at 
all nicely with the lettering of the 
name plate, and, besides, the lines 
are spaced too closely. We feel also 
that the rule is a bit weak and that 
a single one-point face would be 
preferable to the parallel hairline. 
The circular letter for the Alumni 
Association is a typographical mon- 
grel, due to the mixing of so many 
styles of type and to crowding. The 
idea of mounting a piece of sand- 
paper on a wood block to be used 
for printing a stippled tint block, 





and the presswork, as is consistent 
with all the work of yours that we 
have seen, is excellent. 

Henry L. Carter, of Rochester, 
New York.—Your letterhead is in- 
teresting in general, but would be 
improved if the name and address 
lines were raised somewhat, say, a 
pica. As printed the balance is not 
all that it should be. We do not 
consider that solid triangles printed 
in brown add a bit to the design; in 
fact, they appear unrelated to the 
other features, especially the light- 
toned type, and should also have 
been eliminated because they at- 
tract undue attention. They would 
have had some real decorative value 
if printed at the edge of the vertical 
rule band where it is broken for the 
type, the one below the type with 
the base up and the other above 
with the base down. So used they 
would suggest finish for the bands 
and be an essential part of the de- 
sign, which is not the case when they 
are set out in the open. 

Larson-DINGcLE PRINTING Com- 
PANY, Chicago.—While we do not 
care for the handling of the heads 
on the March issue of “L-D Tid- 
ings,” with the type in light green 
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enclosed (very closely) with rules 
above and below printed in black, 
particularly because these do not 
stand out as heads should, the issue 
is in other ways very satisfactory. 
Printing the type in black and the 
rules in color, while the conventional 
manner, would have been much bet- 
ter. The display ad on the back page 
is decidedly effective. We would say 
the February issue, all things con- 
sidered, is much better, the handling 
of the heads, which extend over to 
the start of the text in each instance, 
the text being opened with a large 
initial extending up from the first 
and only line alongside, being par- 
ticularly interesting and effective. 
Except for a bit of overcrowding 
between lines the back-cover ad is 
an excellent piece of work. 

GrorGcE WILLens & Company, of 
Detroit—We consider your folder 
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right of the black. Your gummed 
stationery-box label as printed in a 
brown is much less satisfactory. In 
the first place the type is too small 
for display purposes and in relation 
to the weight of the rather heavy 
border of six-point solid squares. 
Another fault is the lack of harmony 
between the four styles of type used, 
Cheltenham Bold condensed, Goudy 
Handtooled, the Copperplate Gothic, 
and Bookman. If you consider that 
there are only about twenty words 
in the six lines, this is indeed mixing 
type faces with a vengeance. Such 
work ought to be confined to a sin- 
gle series of type. 

RaprorpD, ADLINGTON, LIMITED, of 
Johannesburg, South Africa —Your 
brochure “R, A, Limited—the House 
That Sets the Standard” is very 
commendable, the presswork on the 
halftone illustrations being as good 
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Another Warwick mailing card; all of them, by the way, are 8'2 by 534 inches 


“Knowing How” one of the finest 
examples of novelty or stunt typog- 
raphy we have seen in a long while, 
and regret our inability to repro- 
duce this satisfactorily. Featured is 
the group of text set in the form of 
a shield. Letters in the middle to- 
gether, forming a larger letter “W,” 
are printed in black, while the rest 
of the group is printed in a pale 
blue. Upon the shield is a band sur- 
mounted by a spread bird’s wing 
made up of six-point light border 
units. The heading of the spread on 
which this shaped group appears, 
‘‘“__what it means,” which continues 
the title appearing on the front and 
already mentioned, is in the upper 
left-hand corner. It is painstaking 
and very clever work, and the one 
in your organization who was par- 
ticularly responsible for it deserves 
compliments, as it certainly demon- 
strates unusual skill. 

Tuomas Print SuHop, of Garrett, 
Indiana.—Except for the fact that 
the rules are rather heavy and too 
close to the line of type they en- 
close, the “Thank You” enclosure 
is satisfactory. The Cooper Black 
appears more suitable than are most 
type faces for printing in two colors 
to suggest shading by the extension 
of the lighter color just a bit to the 


as we have seen. We feel that the 
line illustration of the building on 
the front cover might have been 
printed in a somewhat stronger tint, 
it being too faint as printed, and 
also that the lettered title could be 
considerably larger. Punch would 
be added by the suggested changes. 
We do not like the title page (though 
the arrangement is good) because 
the lines are crowded, the fault be- 
ing aggravated by the fact that prac- 
tically every line is handled in caps. 
Again, the effect of shaded or high- 
lighted caps in the mass is much less 
satisfactory than is that of standard 
solid forms. Excepting that perhaps 
(and we only say perhaps) the in- 
teresting border is a bit strong the 
regulation text pages are very com- 
mendable, and on the whole we con- 
sider that you have just reason for 
feeling proud of the book. 

Epcar C. Ruwe Company, New 
York City.—While we consider the 
lettering on the title pages of some 
of them as somewhat too fussy, the 
series of folders for Frank B. Hall 
& Company is characterful and im- 
pressive nevertheless, and some of 
the folders are particularly fine. Ad- 
ditional space could have been in- 
troduced between the lines of text 
of the inside spread in almost every 
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Cover from the excellent house-organ of the Jobson Printing Company, 
Louisville, Kentucky, the original of which was attractively printed in navy 
blue, turquoise blue, and silver, with the cover stock of a still lighter blue 
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Fred J. Hagen, President 
C. W. Gainer, Secretary (Phone Lafayette 1829) 
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Craftsmen of the Ludlow Typography Company have recently contributed 
a new, striking, and more modern dress for this publication, as the cover 
demonstrates. The effectiveness of the reverse plate is strikingly emphasized 
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Type and the distribution of white space account for the modern ap- 
pearance of the folder from Philadelphia, the title page of which appears 
above, which would be equally evident if both lines were in sans serif 
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From the typographic studio of N. W. Ayer & Son, Philadelphia 
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is now at your service 
from An to Zs, Met st 








Sowers Printing Company 
j Lebanon, Pennsylvania 














An interesting and an original use of rules features this blotter 
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one to advantage by condensing some- 
what the signature group; even one- 
point leads would have made a great 
difference. It is perhaps worth noting 
that while the title pages are as a rule 
rather black and of a “modernistic” 
character—not in general, however, 
objectionably so—the text on the cen- 
ter spread is in light-face Caslon and 
arranged in a conventional centered 
manner. While we would not advo- 
cate anything fussy on the inside, es- 
pecially where there is considerable to 
read, we feel that in view of the na- 
ture of the drawn title pages Bodoni 
or a sans serif would have been more 
suitable than is the old-style roman. 

Washington County News-Times, 
Forest Grove, Oregon.—Your new let- 
terhead is much better than the old, 
particularly because Bernhard Gothic 
is such a decidedly better type face 
than Parsons, which should never be 
set altogether in capitals as noted in 
some of the lines. The difference be- 
tween the two handlings of the new 
design is merely in the color division, 
and we like the one in which all the 
type is green and the rules red, par- 
ticularly because if any words of the 
name deserve the emphasis afforded 
by being printed in the contrasting 
color they are “News-Times” and not 
“Publishing,” which is printed in the 
red in the alternative handling. Two- 
point leads could be added between 
all lines of the main group to good ad- 
vantage, and a one-point lead between 
the two lines at the right side. The 
layout and display are excellent, and 
the design printed either way is force- 
ful and at the same time attractive. 

PoLyTEecHNiIc HicH ScHoot Print 
Suop, of Riverside, California.—Al- 
though interesting and striking, if 
more bizarre in character than we like, 
the cover of the book “Words” is un- 
suitable for a book of poems, espe- 
cially one otherwise so conventional 
in its typographical aspects. A touch 
of something of a decorative nature 
in keeping with the motif of the cover 
design, with type and its handling in 
keeping, would be justified in the in- 
terest of consistency. The end leaves 
the “design” for which is made up 
of words set at every conceivable an- 
gle, and printed in brown ink on 
brown paper, are suitable and inter- 
esting, but the lettering on the title 
page, of no particular style, modern 
or conventional, is very bad and in- 
consistent with the type used in con- 
nection, the main line, unfortunately 
curved, being also too big. While we 
do not admire the page border, it is 
not seriously objectionable. Text lines 
need one-point leading. 

THE Society Art PUBLISHING ComM- 
PANY, of Kansas City, Missouri—We 
notice that the head on one of the 
cards that you submit is “Style.” The 
form in question might have deserved 
the characterization if the signature 
were not so smothered with rules. By 
simply setting the firm name in a 
single line and eliminating the rules 
at the end of each half as it is now 
arranged in two lines, a marked im- 
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provement would result. Aside from 
that one feature the handling is first 
class. The blotter “Impressions” has 
too many outstanding display points, 
though all are complex due to the type 
used or, as in the case of the title, the 
greater prominence of adjacent orna- 
mentation. “Style” suggests class and 
refinement, and therefore, if some- 
thing to which the name applies is 
being treated, garish treatment such 
as results from the several contrasting 
types and colors is surely out of order. 
There is in addition a degree of com- 
plexity due to the manner of arrange- 
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Title page from Chicago Paper Company 
booklet, which as originally printed with 
black and rose on a buff stock is beautiful 





ment; indeed the suggestion is given 
of an effort to do stunts, which when 
so manifest is a weakness in itself. 

NrxporF & Barp, Lancaster, Penn- 
sylvania.—Best of the specimens you 
submit is the letterhead for Moedin- 
ger’s, which is effectively arranged, is 
striking in effect, and yet is pleasing. 
You would have been justified in us- 
ing a color tint instead of the pale 
gray for the rule over which the sec- 
ond line of type is printed, though the 
effect as handled is attractive. Since 
there is not a great difference in the 
sizes of type the lines on the letter- 
head for the local storage house, also 
set in the light Kabel and altogether 
in capitals, create a rather monoto- 
nous effect suggesting a need of relief 
either by more contrast in size or a 
change in a line or two to lower case. 
Lines here also give the effect of being 
spaced too closely. We like the in- 
formal and interesting handling of the 
folder ‘‘Who cares where medals are 
pinned ?” but not the blotter “Was it 
just Luck ?” The combination of Ultra 
Bodoni used for the heading and the 
bold sans serif of the text—too near 
the size of the head, by the way—is 
not a pleasing or effective one. 

Max Morrison, Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia.—Though not outstanding the 
work you submit is creditable. You 
ought to avoid setting so many lines 
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altogether in capitals, especially when all are 
so relatively large and near the same size, as 
they are upon the talking-pictures ticket for 
March 21. A more serious fault, and one noted 
in practically all the specimens in the package, 
is the crowding of lines. The smaller type on 
the well designed title page of the Christmas 
program of speech and music ‘department stu- 
dents is a case in point, as is also the title page 
of the program of “The Nifty Shop” and of 
“Walk the Plank.” As a rule it is safer to ad- 
here to a centered treatment of pages like the 
latter, containing so much matter and of such 
nature as to make off-center balance difficult 
or impossible. If you should take one of these 
pages, cut it apart, and then paste the first and 
second groups in the center horizontally, low- 
ering the first so that the side and top margins 
would be more nearly uniform, rearrange the 
lower group to give it more width, and center 
that also, you would note a great improve- 
ment and be rather hesitant about off-center 
arrangements next time. The' Junior Patriot is 
a commendable publication. 

Lioyp-THomas Company, of Chicago.—We 
are sorry to say that we consider your house- 
organ Angles of Business practically colorless, 
and yet on the inside pages the over-heavy 
initials would seem to belie the statement. The 
point is made particularly because the typog- 
raphy is both old-fashioned and dead-looking. 
The type face is one which does not space at 
all well in the narrow measure of the column, 
and there are in several instances extremely 
wide gaps between the words which not only 
make reading unpleasant but the page unpleas- 
ing. It is a face satisfactory perhaps in some 
bookwork, where the lines are longer and 
more space may be put between lines, but not 
for your publication. If you should for exam- 
ple set the text in Bodoni Book and the head in 
Bodoni and avoid introducing such incongru- 
ous elements as the decorative initials, using 
instead just plain Bodoni letters, you would, 
we are sure, be greatly pleased, considering, of 
course, that your printer would give a decent 
degree of care to such matters as the spacing. 
Space does not permit of a more minute criti- 
cism, but we are only trying to make plain the 
fact that Angles of Business is not typographi- 
cally a publication that you can point to with 
any great amount of pride. 

TALLEY’s Print SHop, San Angelo, Texas.— 
We like the letterhead on which you write 
much better than the one reproduced in our 
March number and which, as you advise, we 
incorrectly credited with having achieved first 
place in a contest, whereas it was second. The 
new setup is not only interesting but is more 
orderly and better balanced than the other. 
The other specimens are on the whole decid- 
edly satisfactory, the only fault being crowd- 
ing of the lines, as particularly evident on the 
letterhead of the San Angelo Building Mate- 
rial Company and the lower group of the 
cover for the by-laws booklet of the Security 
Building and Loan Association, which would 
also be improved if instead of bands across 
the top and bottom there were a neat border 
which would give the page the effect of bet- 
ter unity. Notice also that the ornament on 
this cover is centered between the two groups 
of type, a position which, being monotonous, 
creates an uninteresting appearance and vio- 
lates the principle of proportion. In the inter- 
est of better balance the line “By Laws” ought 
to be considerably larger, as at present the 
lower group, being so much more prominent, 
tends to make the page bottom-heavy. There 
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Two unusual blotters. Originally the reverse panels of the one by Oxford-Print were printed in gray of a 

green tone and the center part in red-brown on buff stock. For Gardiner’s striking and interesting design 

a light green stock was used, the bands across the top appearing in red, white, and blue, with the signature 
group reproduced in the latter color. The three airplane silhouettes were printed in a rather dark green 


should also be more space between the lines 
of the heading on the circular of the George 
Allen Music House entitled “Brunswick, the 
Radio of the Future.” Some of the space where 
the signature appears could have been util- 
ized for this purpose. 

CuHEsTER A. Lyte, Canton, Ohio.—Speci- 
mens of work done by students of the printing 
classes of McKinley High School are of com- 
mendable quality and some quite interesting, 
especially where, as you state, the colors are 
painted in with water paints. If on the white 
tip-on a plain, rather light rule had been util- 
ized for the border instead of the twelve-point 
open-panel border the card featuring a quota- 


tion credited to “Yawcob Strauss” would be 
particularly fine, although some arrangement 
of the lines to obviate the last line being the 
longest would be highly desirable. Colors are 
in particularly good taste. A serious objection 
to the resetting of the Artcraft Printing Com- 
pany announcement is the fact that the border 
is so much stronger in tone than the type, so 
much so as to be comparable with a frame so 
ornate and prominent that one can scarcely 
give eye to the painting it encloses. In view 
of the small size of the text matter the orna- 
ments are also too strong; in fact these should 
have been left out and the text set a size 
larger, as it could be, were they omitted. The 
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The letterhead at the top, by Samuel E. Lesser, of New York City, features a striking trade-mark by Clarence 
Pearson Hornung and special characters now offered for a popular series of type. Originally Mr. Lees’ more 
conventional although very effective design was printed in gray and a dull red on a gray bond paper 
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As originally printed in black and a dull, light blue 
on gray stock this folder title page from Pittsburgh 
is almost as pleasing in effect as it is striking 


border is interesting, and, in connection with 
type somewhere nearly comparable—a good 
sans serif for example, and in any event a 
bold-face—might have “made the design.” The 
fault of too much prominent ornamentation 
likewise features certain of the smaller cards, 
the best of which, because the type is larger 
and the decoration less prominent on it than 
on most of those of a similar size, is the one 
headed “Crane.” One-point leads might be 
added between the lines of the text here to 
advantage, and line crowding is not as evi- 
dent as it is in some of the other items. Here 
is another point you should watch. 

Josepu M. Gray, Cincinnati—We like the 
program for the Ladies’ Night meeting of the 
Grand Rapids Club of Printing House Crafts- 
men, in the main and especially since it is orig- 
inal and characterful. The colors are unusual 
and attractive. It seems a bit odd, however, to 
see the words in some of the display begun with 
lower-case letters with other and no more im- 
portant words in other lines conventionally 
capitalized. An instance is the main display on 
the front, where “Ladies” is begun with a cap 
and “night” is not. If there is any merit in the 
idea of discarding the use of caps where they 
would ordinarily be employed for denoting the 
proper names and otherwise in display lines, 
then consistency would seem to demand their 
omission throughout at least the display of a 
design. All in all the merit in the folder is in its 
novelty, achieved, we should state, at the 
expense of a degree of complexity in the title 
page. As for the advertisement “Ford Typog- 
raphy Attracts,” we have nothing favorable to 
report. Decorative features, mainly black rules, 
are excessively employed and so prominently 
as to keep attention from the type, even that 
of the display. Furthermore, there is no sense, 
that is, no special significance, to be found in 
the arrangement of the rules. 

J. CaRLETON Esty, Paterson, New Jersey.— 
While it has its good points and is not at all 
bad, in fact being rather impressive, the folder 
“When Locomotives Looked Like This” has 
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its points of weakness, too. The treatment of 
the title page is interesting, though because of 
the decided variations in the length of the 
words in the title the appearance is a bit ill- 
balanced. We are not sure, but think that the 
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Cover, originally printed in delicate hues, of a charm- 
ing souvenir brochure produced by and for Brown 
& Bigelow, great nationally known St. Paul con- 
cern. Credit for editing and also for designing it is 
given to Ray H. Lueneburg, of the company’s art 
staff. Consider also the center spread below 


effect would be better if all the lines, which 
means words, were set flush on the left and 
lined up on that side with the left-hand edge 
of the halftone cut. With the line cut extend- 
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June, 1931 


ing in from the back margin we feel that the 
result of the change would be an improved ap- 
pearance and even more interesting. We do 
not like the handling of the cut on page 2 as 
registered in a solid plate printed in color 
tooled out to conform with the outline of the 
illustration, leaving about a pica margin all 
around showing white. The strength of the 
color in which the panel is printed and the 
white margin engulf the illustration and dis- 
tract the attention. While we feel that it would 
have been better to print the type matter on 
the following two pages in black, we will not 
quarrel on that score, but we will mention that 
the spacing between words is often too wide. 
Vevay (Ind.) Reveille-Enter prise —In gen- 
eral we like your letterhead and envelope ex- 
ceptionally well. The envelope would be much 
improved if the fine rule under the line “Es- 
tablished in 1816” were omitted and if there 
were less space between the names of the city 
and state in the following line. It is obvious 
that this excess spacing was introduced to 
make the line longer than the preceding one, 
but you accepted the worse of the two evils. 
We suggest the possibilities of raising the pa- 
per’s name so that it would align across the 
top with the top of the initial ornament and 
then of placing the “Established” line imme- 
diately beneath and above the rule which is 
printed in color. The address line could then 
be raised a bit, to align, say, at the bottom 
with the base of the ornament, and with only 
a comma and four-em space between city and 
state, with these words letter-spaced just a bit. 
Separated by the rule, the ordinarily too equal 
length of the two lines would not be so appar- 
ent and unpleasing. On the letterhead the in- 
complete vertical rule is not good-looking; 
running it to the bottom of the sheet and typ- 
ing at the right, leaving a margin at the left, 
would overcome the fault of incompleteness 
and undoubtedly add character to the typing 
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Only a suggestion of the Brown & Bigelow brochure’s charm is given by this and by the halftone which is 

reproduced above. The illustrations are gravure, and are printed in a deep shade of brown. Type and the ex- 

cellent decoration used on most pages—altogether there are twenty-eight—are letterpress, with type handled 
in black and decoration in a dull tone of blue. Roughed white paper of excellent quality was used 
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of your letters, although some space would 
be taken up. The same objectionable under- 
scoring as on the envelope is evident, and the 
lines on the right-hand side below the rule are 
too close to the rule and too closely spaced. 
R. J. BaBione, Fremont, Ohio.—Most of the 
specimens that you submit are very good, and 
among the better are the cover and title-page 
designs of the St. Ann’s Church report, though 
we would prefer parallel rules lighter than the 
single rule for the panel on the title page; and 
this would also be improved if there were a 
little more margin inside the border, if the 
lines were spaced out somewhat, and if the last 
line did not come so close to the border at the 
bottom. It was needless to letter-space the first 
line, as the effect, due to more pleasing con- 
tour, would be better if the line were shorter 
than the second line following. Your letter- 
head is particularly good; in fact it has a sur- 
prising amount of character considering the 
centered, rather conventional arrangement fol- 
lowed. Except for crowding of lines the other 
specimens you submit are all indicative of an 
honest and intelligent effort ; however, the out- 
standing fault with your work is crowding. It 
is evident in the heading of the Yuletide Con- 
cert program, the top and bottom groups of 
the Closing Exercises program of Our Lady of 
the Pines, and the title page “Boys’ Public 
Speaking Contest,” where, due to the narrow 
measure, word-spacing is sometimes entirely 
too wide. Indeed, there is scarcely an item but 
which would be improved by more open spac- 
ing, and the strange thing is that in nearly 
every case there are wide-open spaces of white 
in the work, indicating that the crowding was 
not due to necessity. There is scarcely a type 
face which, at least in display work, will not 
stand leading. Watch this point more closely. 
STANDARD ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Detroit—We like the new dress (or, rather, 
the dresses) of your house-organ The Standard 
Cog immensely. The February issue is particu- 
larly fine, though it is no better than if as good 
as the January number in so far as layout and 
general effect are concerned. Our objections to 
the January issue are found in the lettering of 
the name on the cover and the Bodoni bold in 
which the text is set. The very striking cover 
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Temple Avenue, covered by 


A genuinely modern effect is given by this pair of pages from the Standard Cog, publication of the Standard 
Accident Insurance Company of Detroit. The second color used, here only faintly seen, was a light green 
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design would be no less so if the name were in 
bold sans serif instead of the cubistic style, the 
eccentricity of which is out of key with the 
other features of the design. Bodoni bold may 
be quite all right for the text of an advertise- 
ment where the copy is brief and permits of 
exceptional line-spacing, about as indicated by 
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Striking cover from a booklet, the text of which is 
equally interesting, executed for distribution as a 
keepsake to members of the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts by Howard N. King, York, Pennsyl- 
vania. The rules at the right of the darker masses, 
which are blue, and below the strips, also blue, 
over which the type is printed in black, are in silver. 
Paper stock is of a light blue antique-finish grade 


the advertisement on the inside front cover, 
but where there is considerable matter such a 
bold style should not be used, particularly if 
spaced as closely as is the text of this January 
issue. The February issue is no less modern in 
feeling, though the text is set in light-face, 
Bodoni Book, by the way, an exceptionally 
fine letter. The use of this type for the text— 
and note that you have spaced the lines wider 
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Cover of the de luxe case-bound book produced in 
a small home plant by A. B. McCallister, of Los 
Angeles, one of the country’s foremost printers, his 
daughter, Virginia, an art-school pupil, and fifteen- 
year-old son, Donald, who is in the printing classes 
at high school. Presumably the covering for the 
board backs is a paste-paper design by Miss Mc- 
Callister, printed in beautiful green and blue hues 
by offset. Title is in gold on black paper, glued on 


than the bold in the previous issue !—not only 
makes the text more inviting, but the ads on 
the cover pages have contrast as set in the bold. 
The heads set in the characterful bold italic 
are excellent, but the most interesting and ef- 
fective feature is the handling of the illustra- 
tions in the margins; they are bled at one side, 
and sometimes, when they appear at the cor- 
ner of the page, at two sides. 

Krisson PrinTING, Limitep, London, Eng- 
land—From the point of view of display the 
specimens you submit are good; in fact some 
of them have a spectacular quality that would 
result in decided impressiveness were it not for 
faulty typography, particularly the spacing be- 
tween words, and a tendency to utilize rules 
which are too prominent. Consider the label 
with the line “uncommonly good printing” 
across the top. Such a gap of space between 
words as in this line, about two and a half ems, 
is not to be justified on any grounds. There 
should be more space between the words set 
wholly in caps than when lower-case is used, 
but the limit should be an en quad unless the 
type is letter-spaced, when the space should be 
correspondingly increased. The same applies to 
the last line as well, and the rules, to note spe- 
cifically the second general fault noted in the 
first sentence of this review, are too thick. An 
analysis of the other items will show the same 
weaknesses. In addition too many styles of 
type are used on the letterhead, where the de- 
cided difference in the width of the two sans- 
serif faces used in the name creates another 
very bad effect. We find three decidedly dif- 
ferent styles of type used in the small panel at 
the bottom of the estimate blank for Forbes J. 
Taylor, Limited ; no two of these in fact would 
work well together. Complex layouts, such as 
that followed on the business card across the 
top of which the line “for different printing” 
appears, are too puzzling to be impressive ; for 
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A year and a half has elapsed since Robert B. Thompson 
and Harry O. Kovats joined Verl L. Runkle as members of 
the firm of Shackelford-Runkle Company. 


Those eighteen months have witnessed a wide enlargement of service fa- 
cilities, and development of the advanced standards of typographic and 


d by the known as HE. 
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printing vhich ore 


HE has a definite goal: to have every paragraph of type and every 
printed impression bear testimony to these standards. 


tt is but fitting, then, thot the name of this firm fully convey the iden- 
tities of those who for eighteen months past have directed its course. 


Therefore, the firm name of Shackelford-Runkle Company becomes 
RUNKLE « THOMPSON + KOVATS « INC. The same personnel continues; 
also the same address and telephone — no change except in firm name. 


TO RUNKLE + THOMPSON: KOVATS : INC 


VERL L.RUNKLE @ ROBERT 8B. THOMPSON @ HARRY O. KOVATS 


ADVERTISING TYPOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS 


WHITEHALL 7111 @ THE MERCHANDISE MART @ CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








Robots in red smocks wander over the front as well as this center spread from the folder, by the firm named, which won an award in the recent exhibition of fine 
printing sponsored by the Chicago Society of Typographic Arts and held at Newberry Library. Pieces submitted were placed on display for a month afterward 


after all is said and done the cardinal essential 
of good layout is structural simplicity. Indeed, 
you worked this out with the idea of doing 
something modern, and yet the basic principle 
of modernity in all arts and crafts is simplicity 
enunciated in the phrase which THE INLAND 
PRINTER endorsed in effect if not in words even 
before the expression was coined—namely, the 
axiom that “Form should follow function.” 
Batpinc & ManseEtx, London, England.— 
Classiest among the specimens you submit are 
the cover for the booklet “Autumn” and the 
complete brochure “Furnishing Fabrics and 
Carpets,” the cover of which is delightful as 
printed in pastel shades of varnish inks which 
suggest the water-color variety. Except for the 
inside back cover we admire the layout and 
typography of this second booklet, the pages 
illustrating fabrics in four-color process being 
very beautifully printed. The covers of the five 
Harvey Nichols booklets are forceful and also 
attractive, with three featuring line illustra- 
tions of suitably reserved modern character. 
The inside typography, while satisfactory, does 
not match the excellence of the covers, the 
most outstanding fault being the amount of 
space between words in some of the lines. The 
fourth and fifth lines of page 1 of the “Sports 
Wear” booklet are so bad in that respect that 
we are surprised you permitted them to go 
through. There are other lines similarly too 
widely spaced, with as much as two ems be- 
tween words. The difficulty, of course, was the 
narrow measure, but that doesn’t make the ef- 
fect any less noticeable. In such instances you 
should do what we do in THE INLAND PRINTER 
to obtain good spacing—namely, change copy. 
We view the running-head treatment on this 
booklet as rather too strong. When there is a 
variation in the depth of the type masses on 
facing pages they should be centered on each 
other rather than aligned at the top; the effect 
of the latter handling is especially bad when, 
as on pages 4 and 5, there is a decided varia- 


tion in the depth of the groups. The bad joints 
where rules are pieced detract from the ap- 
pearance of the pages of text of ‘Tea Gowns 
and Boudoir Wrappers,” the general layout of 
which is interesting. We feel also that the hori- 
zontal rule is too heavy. Rules dominate too 
much the text pages of the “Frocks” booklet, 
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Appropriate and interesting use of rules; title page 
of a folder by the German type foundry named 


which are hurt by the use of the ugly cubistic 
face in which the prices are set; the text, it 
seems, must receive only secondary attention. 
Presswork on “Fashions and the Woman” is 
rather poor. The cover is very good indeed. 

Car es E. Vautratn Associates, Holyoke, 
Massachusetts.—While we admire all three of 
the specimens you submit, especially because 
of the excellent use made of color and their 
sparkling design, both of which insure rapt 
attention, the folder on Dain-Tea Doilies ap- 
peals most. The reason is not due to layout 
or typography, however, in which respects the 
other two perhaps surpass it, but to the doily 
design printed with white ink on cellophane 
and tipped onto the front. This is surely an 
attention arrester and interest arouser if ever 
such existed. The page would have been a real 
knockout if a simpler and more legible style 
of lettering were used, and we are considering 
the fact that the delicate script or italic letter- 
ing was suggested by the very dainty character 
of the doily. The folder for The Alden Press, 
“When Presenting Your Product,” is also full 
of character and has a striking layout. While 
responsible in large measure for the punch of 
the piece, the text is of course a bit confusing 
with each wide-spaced line thereof printed 
over the impression in buff of twelve-point 
rule. We are not saying that the bad effect in 
one respect nullifies the good in the other, but 
only that when one does such things he should 
keep a sharp eye for the point where the faults 
defeat the virtues. The other Alden folder, 
“Weaving Color Into Your Advertising Fab- 
ric,” is likewise of clever format and layout, 
and while, considering the title and the appeal 
made therein, rather more than the usual 
amount of bright color was permissible, we 
feel that here again you have approached the 
border line. In any piece of advertising, as 
we are sure you appreciate, the essential fea- 
ture is the copy, and nothing should be al- 
lowed to exercise any influence reducing the 
right amount of attention to it. 
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Advertising Ideas That Yield More 


Revenue for Community Papers 





88] By JOHN L. MEYER Kae 


OCAL advertising! What a subject at 
L, this time! Talking to retailers, I 
have preached the truth about 
newspaper advertising that, if it were 
stopped at twelve tonight, there would 
be in a very short time a business deb- 
acle in this country beggaring the pen 
and tongue of the most efficient cynic in 
all the world. And I have voiced the fur- 
ther truth that, if a newer and better 
medium for the Voice of Business were 
ever to be invented, it could not even get 
satisfactorily started without the use of 
intelligent newspaper advertising. 

The newspapers, larger and smaller, 
weekly and daily, to the frontiers of the 
West, proclaimed that. They helped to 
place these truths before thousands of 
merchants and consumers. One small 
voice can thus reach farther and more 
efficaciously and permanently than by 
means of the mystic radio. But, I want 
to bring out something else; an entirely 
distinct point: Which or what is more 
responsible for developing the yet so 
meagerly known potentialities of local 
newspaper advertising? The surface has 
hardly been scratched. Is it up to the 
merchant more than it is to the news- 
paperman, or is it vice versa? 

Let me be specific. In calling on your 
furniture-store advertisers, for instance, 
do you merely sell them space, or try to; 
or do you provide advice and counsel for 
the constructive use of the advertising 
space as well? The new United States 
census figures show that of all house- 
hold furniture sold at retail, 52 per cent 
is living-room furniture with bedroom 
furniture only 24 per cent, and (note 
this! ) dining-room furniture only 13 per 
cent; and a mere 3.4 per cent of all the 
household furniture that is sold at retail 
is kitchen furniture. 

This means more than a suggestion, 
a tip, on making the retailers’ advertis- 
ing pay better, and making a better ad- 





vertiser out of the retailer. It means also 
this: It provides a lead toward the solu- 
tion of the biggest problem of newspaper 
advertising men; a tip on finding the 
missing link in newspaper-advertising 
relations between the newspaper and the 
retailer. This missing link is none other 
than mutual confidence ; the confidence 
of the type existing between doctor and 
patient, between lawyer and client. Lo- 
cating it means, for the newspaperman, 
actually becoming the counsel of the re- 
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CONTACTS 


An intelligent contact man 
brings more to a buyer of print- 
ing than a knowledge of press 
impressions, of papers, of color 
combinations, and of prices. 

Each of our contact men is 
working with a varied group of 
buyers of printing—representa- 
tive ofa wide range of businesses. 
They are working with those 
buyers, in the main, on the basis 
of developing the sort of printed 
material that will be most result- 
ful. And, being contact men, in 
touch with different businesses 
and knowing something of their 
market and sales conditions, they 


know resultful printing. 


Striking advertisement from the house-organ of the 
Rogers-Kellogg-Stillson Company, New York City 











tailer in advertising, and that the re- 
tailer will not only listen to but will ac- 
cept and will endeavor to make use of 
the advice of the newspaperman upon 
advertising and merchandising. 

Intelligent knowledge of the retailers’ 
problems and opportunities will mean 
even more than all that. It will change 
his belief that the newspaperman is only 
a space and linage salesman, motivated 
from self-interest, to a knowledge and 
understanding that the newspaperman 
can be and is a real and reliable adver- 
tising counsel. It means the death knell 
of the grafters and racketeers, who are 
now flooding the field, while the mer- 
chant is nervous and anxious and quite 
prone to jump at any old bait that looks 
like something new or effective for stim- 
ulating and increasing business. 

Perhaps you will want to make use of 
this fact: In a typical city, how much is 
the retail furniture dealer getting of the 
total annual dollar which the consumer 
spent at retail? Why, just 4.5 cents. Yet 
the drug store gets 5.2 cents of that dol- 
lar. Men’s stores get 5 cents, and the 
women’s stores 5.5 cents. Show that to 
your furniture man. Is he getting his 
just share of the consumers’ dollars? Is 
there any other way for him to get his 
just and proper share than by intelli- 
gent newspaper advertising, persistent 
and regular advertising in your paper, 
his own home-town paper? 

Then, again, why not use such data in 
all lines of retailing? The shoe man gets 
2.8 cents of the average consumer’s an- 
nual dollar; jewelry, 1.4 cents; hard- 
ware, 1.4 cents, and so on. Every item is 
ammunition for you, in line with your 
job to become and remain the advertis- 
ing agency of your local field. 

Let’s take another slant, also merely 
suggestive. Last Saturday I talked with 
a publisher of a modest newspaper up in 
northern Wisconsin; but his property is 
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perhaps the envy of many publishers in 
larger and more outstanding places. He 
told how he was talking to his banker 
about the agricultural situation, the new 
and growing need for more diversifica- 
tion in farming, in the face of the dem- 
onstrated inadequacy of the one-track, 
one-crop farming idea. The publisher 
told how he got a fine order for extra 
space, over and above the bank’s regu- 
lar institutional advertising, to promote 
and tie in with a forthcoming effort to 
put alfalfa farming into that field—one 
well suited to such a succulent and use- 
ful and profitable crop. 

I talked to the banker, too. And he 
told me how the publisher, apparently 
without forethought, had waxed enthu- 
siastic over the prospects for making an 
alfalfa country out of that neighbor- 
hood until the banker saw the vision and 
the opportunity for that bank to get un- 
der the program—to undertake to see 
that the right kind of tested seed was 
provided—to make certain guarantees 
to the farmers which would cause them 
to be more willing and ready to start in 
and go ahead with this. 

And still a different slant. In another 
town the publisher discovered that the 
largest local bakery sold only 240 loaves 
of bread in the stores of that community, 
whereas a total of 1,600 loaves was daily 
sold in these stores. The publisher in- 
vestigated. The retailers stated to him 
that they got their bread outside of the 
town; the salesman was a good scout, 
and the people liked the bread, anyway. 

Well, to make it short, the publisher 
got the merchants to agree to try the lo- 
cal baker’s bread for a while, if the local 
baker would advertise in the newspaper. 
The publisher sold to the baker a nine 
weeks’ campaign. Indeed (this is star- 
tling! ), he guaranteed the results. The 
baker furnished sampling loaves, too. 
Well, that baker is more than pleased. 
The ads not only featured bread as food, 
and local bread as the proper food for 
the local mouths and stomachs, but also 
home labor, home pride, taxpaying, and 
so on. There is, indeed, a fine new local 
advertiser in that town! 

Local merchants have attained a high 
plane in the recent years, in most cases. 
With increasing volume came necessary 
increase in their overhead. They can’t 
safely cut that overhead, now, in these 
times, while volume is down, except in 
one way—by more intelligent and con- 
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sistent and persistent newspaper adver- 
tising in their local newspapers. 

A newspaperman recently scored a 
big hit, and found the missing link too, 
when a store in his town put on a group 
sale. What is that? It means selling two 
dresses at one shot for one figure, such 
as $14 or $18 or some other appropriate 
and profitable figure for the value. The 
sale went all right, but the dealer had 
expected more. He “beefed” to the news- 
paper’s advertising man about the pull- 
ing power of the paper. 

Did the newspaperman apologize or 
alibi? He did not. He gave the dealer an 
idea. He told the merchant to run an ex- 
tra ad, counseling consumers to make 
up groups of buyers for the group dress 
sale—to have mother and daughter, sis- 
ter and cousin, club together and take 
advantage of the group sale. Well, you 
ought to have seen that store the next 
day, and the smile on that dealer’s face! 
That newspaperman is indeed the ad- 
vertising agency of that store from now 
on because of this idea. 

A dry-goods store was overstocked. 
The newspaperman, on the other hand, 
knew the penalties of making newspaper 
advertising the “goat” for merchandis- 
ing lemons. What did the newspaper- 
man do? He got up double-page copy 
something like this: ‘The follies of 
1930; it is human to err; we have made 
our mistakes, just as you make them; 
overstocked; some of the articles are a 
trifle out of style by now; but, don’t 
miss a single one of the follies; lowest 
box-office prices; the curtain goes up at 
9 a.m. It will stay up all day, too; no in- 
termissions,” and so on. The sale was a 
huge success, not only for the merchant 
but for that newspaperman. 

Extra linage? In my good city of 
Madison a newspaperman who sees op- 
portunities when they come around in 
front of him heard of plans by some of 
the larger stores to keep open evenings 
for a while, just as they did during the 
holidays. So he went about, like a good 
prophet who can see a profit, and sold 
the stores nice copy announcing the new 
store hours in the amusement columns 
of the newspaper. 

I have this suggestion from Canada: 
A store there went a little flat with some 
store-wide bargain advertising. The pro- 
prietor complained to the newspaper ad- 
vertising man; the latter came back at 
him, The upshot of it was this: They 
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ran a large ad, talking bargains. But in- 
stead of putting in the former prices and 
then showing the reduced prices, they 
ran only the former prices, and in each 
case used a big black question mark in- 
stead of the new, low price, and with 
plenty of good illustrations. The result ? 
The newspaperman received the con- 
gratulations (and no fooling!) of that 
store. He is as welcome there as the 
spring flowers in May. 

A newspaperman persuaded a strug- 
gling retailer to put in Some copy partly 
written in shorthand, appealing espe- 
cially to business girls and women, and 
it went over fine. A northern newspaper- 
man got a grocer to become an adver- 
tiser by giving him the idea of running a 
good, economical recipe, and then show- 
ing the ingredients below, with prices. 

You say, perhaps, that one can’t force 
anything into a closed mind—having in 
thought some certain merchant in your 
community. Well, one can’t open a clam 
or an oyster of a man successfully by 
main force, with the hatchet method. 
But if one is a newspaperman heart and 
soul, I say he can open such minds with 
enthusiasm—that is the stimulus that 
will turn the trick. But it must be gen- 
uine. And the genuine enthusiasm must 
indeed be backed up by genuine ideas. 

There is the newspaperman who laid 
out a women’s-store ad in the form of a 
high-school tribune, to put across a real 
sale of school-girl dresses, hats, pocket- 
books, shoes, and ensembles. That’s a 
little sample, too, of thinking a la 1931! 

Another thing: While many newspa- 
permen are worrying because their mer- 
chants do not use the ad and cut services 
provided at such great expense in news- 
paper offices, I find one after the other 
of merchants’ retail bulletins, in all lines, 
preaching to the merchants to make good 
use of the services offered by the news- 
papers. Are we tying in with that? 

Incidentally, why do we newspaper- 
men let so much copy go in the paper 
which is nothing more than general copy 
with the dealer’s name attached, usu- 
ally down at the bottom—while the big 
advertisers are actually hiring adver- 
tising men who are practically and def- 
initely familiar with the buying habits 
and foibles of different sections of the 
country, so as to instil real local flavor 
in national newspaper advertising? 

And, while merchants’ trade papers 
are pleading with merchants to check on 
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their follow-up of their newspaper ad- 
vertising, within the stores, among the 
clerks, are we on good enough terms with 
our merchants to point out with them 
the failures to sell within the stores, after 
the advertising has brought in the recep- 
tive people—which is all advertising it- 
self can do, as a rule—and the reasons, 
the real reasons for these failures? Here 
is a sample from a great daily trade pa- 
per to retailers: “There is a desperate 
need for someone in each store to make 
it his sole responsibility to follow up 
every failure to sell after the newspaper 
has brought in the customer, and every 
breakdown of customer good will.” 

Can you counsel on these things with 
your merchants? You’ve got to, in order 
to make retailers stop crying, “Why is 
newspaper advertising accomplishing so 
little in the way of results?” 

Free publicity? Have any of the rem- 
edies and precautions thus far suggested 
shown the way for a single dollar to 
travel into your advertising revenue to- 
tals? No. It has been, after all, mostly 
useless barking and crying. But a Penn- 
sylvania publisher figures that when the 
manufacturers send him free publicity 
it must be material that they want in the 
papers, perhaps more than anything 
else. So he goes out and sells these hand- 
outs to the merchants handling such 
goods, as advertising and at advertising 
rates. This publisher happens to have a 
daily. He asserts and proves that he is 
landing about $500 a month of advertis- 
ing revenue from this source, and it is 
legitimate business if anything ever was. 

Radio? There is a newspaper space 
salesman who secured a list of the big 
programs and sponsors, and he checked 
up and found out what dealers in his 
town sell those goods. He sells them tie- 
up ads on these goods for the days that 
the radio programs are on the air. That 
is a daily-newspaper ad man, too; but it 
is an idea for the humblest newspaper in 
this country, as well. 

And here’s a little story. When I was 
introduced in Illinois the other day to 
an audience of retailers, to talk to them 
about the newspaper and how they can 
make more and better use of its adver- 
tising power, I heard the chairman say 
this: “Gentlemen, the best way to make 
1931 a good year, after all, is to work as 
hard in 1931 as our wives thought we 
were working in 1930.” And isn’t it a 
fact? Think it over carefully. 
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A Light Trunk for Transporting 
Displays to Distant Points 


By LEON PEARCE 


IS FIRM has always been dissatisfied 

with existing methods of showing 

its products away from home, says the 

manager of the Medbury Ward Com- 

pany, of Toledo, Ohio. Like a good many 

other concerns, it has a particularly dif- 
ficult problem of “sampling.” 

If a prospect came to our office, we 
could show him some tempting displays; 
but these displays are semipermanent 
and are not easily transported. To give a 
prospective customer an adequate idea 
of the sort of typography—or illustrat- 
ing or engraving or general advertising 
—a house can do requires the display of 
a considerable assortment of samples, 
varying in size from single column, three 
inches, to a full newspaper page. The 
size variation is the chief complication. 

Most concerns in these lines supply 
their outside men with portfolios which 
contain samples of the work and service 
provided for customers. Larger samples 
are folded, and quickly lose their attrac- 
tive appearance. The small samples are 
submerged. Altogether the portfolio be- 
comes pretty much of a grab-bag. The 
customer does not have a fair chance to 
judge the samples. He and the salesman 
must put their heads together and pore 
over the pile of sheets together. He must 


x « A Copy Suggestion * 


In the Bleachers 
or Grandstand 


It doesn’t matter where you sit. 
If the score is right, happiness 
permeates the grounds. 

It doesn’t matter what you ad- 
vertise. If the printing is right, 
you score more readily. 

Our present “‘players’’ have been 
with us many years, so—for 
high-scoring advertising mate- 
rial, employ the skilled team- 
work of The Lund Press. 
































A cover advertisement from Topics in 10 Point, house 
publication of The Lund Press, Minneapolis 


be most determined to see them all, or he 
will lose interest. And he can hardly call 
in his colleagues to see the work, for even 
two people cannot get a good look at one 
specimen at the same time. 

We thought about the problem for a 
long while. Finally we devised a sample 
case which, while it is fairly cumber- 
some, has advantages that far outweigh 
all objections. It cannot, to be sure, be 
carried around by a city salesman mak- 
ing the regular rounds. But since our 
most effective way of getting business is 
to talk with a number of people in a con- 
cern, all of them to some extent con- 
cerned with the purchase of what we 
have for sale, we get around the difficul- 
ties usually encountered by making an 
appointment and bringing our samples 
with us in a taxicab. 

The case is simply a fiber sample trunk 
which we had built to our specifications, 
with particular attention to getting it in 
a size that will pass through the door of 
a taxicab. The trunk is 4 feet long by 2 
feet 4 inches wide by 13 inches thick. It 
weighs, full, about 150 pounds. Hinged 
so that it will open flat, each half snugly 
holds ten panels. 

The panels of this trunk are made of 
wallboard coated with waterproof gray 
paint. Each has a frame of light hard- 
wood, waxed. This point is important, 
because as the frames rub together in the 
trunk they polish against one another in- 
stead of dulling. Each panel is commodi- 
ous enough to hold two newspaper pages, 
six pages of the larger magazines, or a 
dozen standard magazine pages, with 
ample space between. All the sheets are 
mounted upon the panels with rubber 
cement, which permits a quick change of 
items, and rubber cement has the addi- 
tional advantage of being very easy to 
clean off whenever necessary. 

Now, if I am going, say, to Columbus 
for a couple of weeks, I have the latest 
samples of our work mounted on the 
panels, and the trunk is checked through 
as baggage. In Columbus it is sent right 
to my room in the hotel. 

Suppose, then, that I have made an 
appointment with the art director of an 
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advertising agency for a talk that day. I 
load the trunk into a taxicab, take it up 
to the proper floor with the assistance of 
the cab driver, and leave it at the infor- 
mation desk while I go in to my appoint- 
ment with the official. 

After the friendly greeting I come to 
the point. “Mr. Parker, I have brought 
along quite an exhibit,” I tell the art di- 
rector. “If you can give me a room to set 
it up in—a conference room, or a good- 
sized office—and then will get any of the 
men you can to come in there in ten min- 
utes, I think they will all see enough to 
repay the effort.” And the suggestion is 
generally welcomed. 

Borrowing an office boy for the other 
end of the light trunk, I carry it to the 
exhibition room. It takes only a minute 
to size up the opportunities for display, 
and little more to set up the several pan- 
els around the room. 

It is surprising how those twenty large 
panels will dress up even a very ordinary 
office. They change its whole aspect to 
that of an exhibition room. 

When the “audience” has gathered it 
is easy to retain its interest with such a 
wealth of illustrations. It is always pos- 
sible to bring out important ideas by 
pointing out the specific applications as 
shown in the exhibits. And each prospect 
can wander around at will, looking at the 
samples which interest him particularly 
and passing quickly over those which are 
not adaptable to the problems he wres- 
tles with daily: Incidentally, the head of 
the business—with whom it is often dif- 
ficult to establish contact—quite often 
drops in and gets acquainted, and of 
course that is most valuable to us. 

One of the surprise features has been 
the desire, often expressed by customers 
after a presentation, that we leave the 
exhibit “standing” for a day or two for 
further study and for the benefit of or- 
ganization members who happen to be 
absent. The exhibit is called for later, or, 
as on some occasions, has followed me to 
the home office by train. 

The exhibit makes an excellent back- 
ground fora lecture. We have been asked 
to bring this trunk of exhibits and make 
talks before advertising and art classes, 
departments of business education at the 
universities, and social gatherings inter- 
ested in art. Several times we have done 
so, for the advertising value it offered us. 

These presentations, mind you, are 
the most effective method we have of 
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getting prospects to think of us when 
they want good service in our line. The 
trunk itself, and our ways of using it, are 
of course highly specialized to fit the 
particular needs of our business. But a 
good many managers who are struggling 
along with an unsatisfactory method of 
sampling may see ways to apply to their 
specific problems the principles behind 
the “exhibition trunk” which I have 
tried to describe in this short article. 
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Printing Sales Are Stimulated 
by Specimen Display 


By C. M. LITTELJOHN 


Specimens of every character of print- 
ing service performed by the White & 
Hitchcock Corporation, Seattle, form the 
sales display in the front offices of the 
new plant recently built by this corpora- 
tion. Under glass the attractive letter- 
heads, direct-mail advertising, business 
cards, and diversified commercial print- 
ing pieces of the company are all so ar- 
ranged as to catch the eye of the client 
transacting business in the general office. 

Direct though silent sales suggestions 
are made through the impelling power of 
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Sophisticated Advertising 
in the Test Period 

This reversion to the primitive is in- 
dicative of a trend, and if this trend sug- 
gests anything it is that a lot of people 
are just a bit fed up with the artificial 
“sophistication” which many of us have 
been pleased to regard as modern. Peo- 
ple will stand just so long for strawberry 
shortcake made with sweet cake dough, 
or for sugar on cantaloupe. 

May it not be possible that some of 
our advertising is too far ahead or too 
far behind its time? The modern school 
of advertising art and copy and typogra- 
phy had developed during a soft period. 
With almost everyone making more than 
could be spent, it was not particularly 
difficult to sell things. Perhaps this new, 
sophisticated school of advertising did a 
lot of good selling, when the selling was 
easy. But has it sold as much as it should 
during the recent test period to which 
business has been subjected ? 

No doubt we have the intelligentsia 
with us. But unfortunately, or other- 
wise, they are still somewhat in the mi- 
nority. And the masses, who stay at 
home to hear Will Rogers and Amos ’n’ 





View of the counter arrangement used by the White & Hitchcock Corporation, Seattle printing firm, 
to stimulate sales by a display of fine printed pieces. Note the widely spaced and attractive layout 


the grouped specimens, which present a 
wide choice of typography, color, and 
stock. This display is the source of many 
sales, and the idea may profitably be 
used by many printing firms having a 
reasonable amount of counter space that 
could be used for this purpose. 


Andy, and at other times go to picture 
shows or the chain stores . . . they seem 
just a bit fed up on high-hat and wise- 
cracks and jim-cracks, and inclined to 
fall, with a good, old-fashioned thud, for 
the old stuff—George Logan Price in a 
recent issue of “Printer’s Ink.” 
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THE | P. GALLERY 
OF BLUE-RIBBON 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


O HONOR outstanding achievement and furnish readers 

with helpful object lessons, this page will be a feature of 

coming issues of THE INLAND PRINTER. Layout and 
typography will be dominating factors in selection, although 
advertisements otherwise distinguished will also be shown. 

The Baltimore & Ohio advertisement is one of a series which 
won for the Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn agency the 
$1,000 Harvard Advertising Award for the best institutional 
campaign. Though, obviously, copy decided the award, the 
fact that those responsible did not turn thumbs down on Cas- 
lon is gratifying to THE INLAND PRINTER. It is hurled back at 
the fellow who in 1928—and in ugly, illegible type—printed: 
“Who among us is pained by the spreading contempt for tradi- 
tion? Hardly anyone now, except the editor of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, who still envisages the ultimate triumph of virtue 
and Caslon 471.” 

Champion’s thoroughly conventional (sensible) advertise- 
ment emphasizes the power of brevity, simplicity, clarity, and, 
last but not least, strong contrasts. MacManus, Incorporated, 
Detroit agency, sought to give the copy punch rather than an 
exotic atmosphere, and succeeded admirably. 

The Steinway display is another 1930 Harvard winner, 
scoring for the best combination of illustration, headline, text, 
and type. It was produced by N. W. Ayer & Son. 





New 


and |mproved 






them immediately. Champion engincers have definitely achieved a broader 
range of spark plug efficiency, and with it a broader range of engine per- 
formance. All engines perform better when equipped with new Champions. 
CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO; WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


The advantages in engine performance with the new and improved 
‘Champion Spark Plugs are so great that we urge you to equip your car with & 
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By STEPHEN HENRY HORGAN 
Queries regarding process engraving, also suggestions and experiences of engravers 
S and printers, are requested for this department. Replies cannot be made by mail 2 














Offset-Deep Plates 
I am greatly interested in offset-deep print- 
ing plates as outlined on page 87 of the April 
issue. Can you give further information as to 
where the various mixtures referred to can be 
obtained, and also the license fee or royalty 
that may have to be paid >—Minnesota. 


Methods for producing better print- 
ing plates for the offset press by photo- 
graphic means are of especial interest 
to the lithographers, and it was for this 
reason that the translation from the Ger- 
man trade journal was presented to our 
readers to acquaint them with what is 
being done in this line on the other side 
of the Big Pond. The German writer 
made no mention of where or from 
whom the various mixtures could be ob- 
tained, but from the description given 
the indications are that he refers to the 
method of Dr. Julius Bekk which forms 
the subject of United States patent No. 
1,776,535, issued September 23, 1930, 
and assigned to the firm of Dr. Bekk 
and Kaulen Chemische Fabrik, G.m.b. 
H., Berlin-Lichterfelde, Germany, from 
whom the information desired can be 
obtained. We are told that several litho- 
graphic firms in the United States are 
giving this method considerable atten- 
tion, but we have no information as to 
practical results in the pressroom. 

Fundamentally all of these offset-deep 
or intaglio offset platemaking methods 
are based on the direct-image-reversal 
methods employed by photoengravers 
and lithographers during the past forty 
years. These never came into general 
use, as there was no demand, it being 
easier to make prints on metal from a 
photographic negative direct than to use 
a positive and reverse the image ob- 
tained on the metal. The method which 
has been given the name Van Dyke is a 
valuable practical means for obtaining 
positive impressions on metal from posi- 
tive drawings on translucent paper or 
tracing cloth, for duplicating these in 





During his period of illness Mr. Hor- 
gan was of course unable to conduct 
this department. The contributions 
herein are those of Gustav R. Mayer, 
who will continue to give assistance 
until Mr. Horgan can take hold again 











full size on a printing press without the 
intermediate step of a negative made in 
a camera. Maps, plans, and patterns for 
dresses, stiits, and coats are reproduced 
by the thousands in this way on litho- 
graphic offset presses. The earliest pat- 
ent granted for producing these reversed 
prints on metal is undoubtedly United 
States patent No. 248,035, issued Octo- 
ber 11, 1881, to Rev. Hannibal Good- 
win, of Newark, New Jersey, to which 
Mr. Horgan called attention in THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER of January, 1925, page 
545, and which has been in use more or 
less since that time by photoengravers 
for making reverse etchings from type 
and line drawings. 

The mechanics involved in these re- 
versal processes are comparatively sim- 
ple, and yet not so easy in practice, ac- 
cording to the experience of many who 
have tried them. It may be more profit- 
able in the end to use the special mix- 
tures and pay the license fee asked by 
the people who have obtained patents 
for their particular methods, in order to 
gain the benefit of the patentees’ practi- 
cal experience in making plates of this 
kind for the offset press. 





Giving Akron the Credit 
The first item in this department for 
March erroneously stated that the toy- 
balloon industry was developed in To- 
ledo, Ohio. The informant, J. H. Behr, 
of the Medbury-Ward Company, of To- 
ledo, had stated in his letter that the 
business developed in Akron, and the 
writer in preparing the item confused 

the two city names. Sorry, Akron! 


Photogelatin Printing 
Kindly send us the names of concerns in the 
photogelatin business—New York. 


As the demand for this kind of print- 
ing is rather limited in this high-speed 
age, those engaged in it are not very 
numerous. The Meriden Gravure Com- 
pany, of Meriden, Connecticut, which 
printed the frontispiece used in the Au- 
gust, 1930, issue of our journal, can sup- 
ply reproductions by this process. There 
are also the Heliotype Company, 172 
Green Street, Boston; E. Moebius, 205 
Mickle Street, Camden, New Jersey, and 
the Ullman Manufacturing Co., Incor- 
porated, 319 McKibbon Street, Brook- 
lyn, the latter concern specializing in 
three-color process printing in addition 
to its one-color printing. Photogelatin 
printing is more commonly known as 
collotype. The printed result has a qual- 
ity all its own when well done, and is the 
nearest approximation of a photograph 
produced on a printing press that we 
have. It is an excellent process for small 
editions or for fine plates to be inserted 
into fine books, but as a mass-produc- 
tion method of printing we regret to say 
that it is “out of the picture,” to use an 
expression we so often hear nowadays. 





Making Zinc Etchings 
Kindly let me know where it is possible to 
get full information as to the making of zinc 
etchings with and without the use of an etch- 
ing machine. Thanks !—Missouri. 


The “Photo-Engraving Primer,” by 
S. H. Horgan, begins with “Line En- 
graving,” and there gives a plain practi- 
cal description of how zinc etchings are 
made. Although only the rocking-tub 
method is mentioned, as good work can 
be done this way as in an etching ma- 
chine, the only difference being that the 
machine does the work much faster. The 
best source of information on zinc etch- 
ing in a machine is a visit to the photo- 
engraving department of any large daily 
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newspaper in your city. For an excellent 
illustrated description of line etching 
see Chaper XI (beginning on page 102) 
of ‘The Process and Practice of Photo- 
Engraving,” by Harry A. Groesbeck, 
Junior. Both of these books are prob- 
ably in your public library, and should 
you wish a copy of each for your own li- 
brary they can be obtained from THE 
INLAND PRINTER’S book department. 





Prosperity Starts With 
Photoengraving 

President Edward W. Hunter, of the 
Federation of Master Process Engrav- 
ers, of London, optimistically greets his 
brother-photoengravers thus: “From my 
heart I wish every member a Happy and 
Prosperous New Year, and do not think 
I am unduly optimistic in believing that 
my wish may be fulfilled. There appear 
many signs, straws, perhaps, but none 
the less clear indications, that the wind 
of depression and despondency is veer- 
ing and will give place to one from a 
more genial quarter. We can ourselves 
do much to help forward a better condi- 
tion. We are a key industry. The great 
business of printing linked with the most 
powerful force in modern commerce— 
advertising—starts with us, and if we all 
put our shoulders to the wheel with a 
united front of purposeful optimism we 
shall do much to get the vehicle of na- 
tional prosperity moving along at a nor- 
mal rate of speed again.” 





Photoengravers’ Research Bureau 

It is very gratifying to THE INLAND 
PRINTER to know that the allied print- 
ing trades are recognizing the value of a 
source of technical information such as 
we have been supplying for nearly two 
generations. This department, intended 
for the aid of photomechanical workers, 
was begun in June, 1895, when each 
plant held its secrets, and has been car- 
ried on during the past thirty-six years. 
Now the International Photo-Engravers 
Union announces the establishment of 
a bureau of research. The Lithographic 
Technical Foundation has done likewise, 
followed by the Printing Industry Re- 
search Association in London. In fact 
research has become epidemic. One most 
valuable information bureau must be in- 
cluded in this list: The International 
Association of Printing House Crafts- 
men with its strikingly significant motto 
“Share Your Knowledge.” 
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Screen Photogravure 


Will you be kind enough to tell us from what 
kind of plate the accompanying letterhead was 
printed ? As there is a fine halftone screen vis- 
ible we are inclined to believe that this plate 
was made photomechanically. Are there any 
practical books from which a trained photo- 
engraver can learn how to make such intaglio 
plates? We receive THE INLAND PRINTER regu- 
larly and enjoy every issue—Mexico. 


The illustration of a building entrance 
on the letterhead was produced by screen 
photogravure, the screen being 400 lines 
to an inch. The platemaking method is 
identical with that used in producing 
rotagravure cylinders from which the 
picture supplements of newspapers are 
printed. In this plate the screen carbon 
print that forms the resist was trans- 
ferred to a thick polished copper plate, 
etched, the lettering engraved by hand, 
and before printing the edition on the 
hand or power copper plate press the 
plate is chromium plated to increase its 
potential life. For automatically wip- 
ing screen photogravure plates on the 
power press a ductor blade has been 
found more satisfactory than paper or 
flannel for removing the surface ink, but 
this sample appears to have been wiped 








We wish, finally, that the last 
object to the sight of him who 
leaves his native shore, and the 
first to gladden him who revisits 
it, may be something which shall 
remind him of the liberty and 
the glory of his country. Let it 
rise! Let it rise, till it meet the 
sun in his coming; let the earli- 
est light of the morning gild it, 
and parting day linger and play 
on its summit. 


Extract from Webster's address 
at the laying of the cornerstone 
of the Bunker Hill Monument, 
June 17, 1825 











From The Accelerator, the copyrighted house publi- 
cation of the Boston Insurance Company 
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with flannel. The sharp shadow lines in 
the steps and iron hand-rail were en- 
graved by hand after the etching was 
completed. The extremely fine screen 
retains the minute detail in the wall and 
the lettering over the door; this would 
not be possible with a coarser screen. 
Screens of any practical ruling for pho- 
togravure can be obtained from (name 
on request), the range being from 150 
to 400 lines an inch. 

There are two excellent books on this 
kind of platemaking which contain very 
complete instructions, and from these a 
trained photoengraver interested in the 
subject can teach himself the technic of 
platemaking for photogravure printing. 
The books are “Elements of Photogra- 
vure,” by Colin N. Bennett, and “Pho- 
togravure,” by H. Mills Cartwright. 
Both of these are valuable additions to 
any photomechanical library, and can 
be obtained from our book department. 
The three-color frontispiece of our April 
issue was printed from such plates, and 
the comments printed about it will no 
doubt be of added interest now. 

Intaglio halftone plates also produce 
very effective results on letterheads and 
greeting cards. A halftone-screen posi- 
tive made with an extra fine screen, 175 
to 300 lines an inch, is used and printed 
on the copper plate with the usual bi- 
chromated-glue enamel; all the artistic 
skill applied to the staging and reétch- 
ing of relief halftone etching can be put 
into these “invert” halftone plates, the 
one difference being that the more the 
invert plate is etched the darker will be 
the impression on the paper. This is all 
photoengraving practice, and the only 
unfamiliar detail will be the making of 
a suitable halftone-screen positive. In 
our opinion the best way to make this 
positive is by the Sears method described 
on page 74 of the September, 1930, is- 
sue. These intaglio halftones can also be 
etched in steel, as we have seen such 
plates handled, but the only information 
we have as to their production is that 
they were printed with bichromated glue 
from a halftone-screen positive. On the 
power press these intaglio halftones are 
wiped with flannel or paper, a ductor 
blade not proving so satisfactory here. 
Burnishing and reéngraving can be done 
just as on the usual halftone plates, 
keeping in mind that the effect is just 
the reverse of that which is obtained on 
plates for the letterpress. 
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Collectanea Cypographica 


By HENRY LEWIS BULLEN 
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Leisure and Laziness 
Leisure is the time wise men devote to 
doing something useful. Useful things are 
the most interesting. Che leisure to do in- 
teresting things diligent men will obtain, 
but lazy men never; for a life of leisure 
and a life of laziness are two things. 
—Benjamin franklin. 
* OK Ox 
Printer’s Apprentice Makes Lost 
Poet Forever Famous 
This is a true story of a printer’s appren- 
tice’s good fortune in discovering a poet’s 
verses which had been lost for more than a 
thousand years; and how the apprentice re- 
stored the verses of the forgotten poet to 
literature in 1554, incidentally giving em- 
ployment during the course of time to many 


ANAKPEONTOS 
Trioy Wyn. 


ANACREONTIS 
Teij ode. 


AB. HENRICO STEPHANO 
luce & Latinitate‘nunc primum donate. 





ZW TET Et ABe 
Apud Henricum Stephano 


M oD. LIIII, 


Title page of the book printed by the apprentice 
Henri Estienne (Henricum Stephano) in Paris, in 
1554, to prove that he had well and truly qualified 
himself for the position of journeyman or master 
printer. It is the first typographic edition of Anac- 
reon, translated from the Greek into Latin by 
himself. At that period no compositor was eligible 
for guild membership in France who could not 
read Greek and Latin correctly. The printer mark 
is that of Henri’s father, Robert I (1525-1569): 
“Noli Altum Sapere” (Be not high-minded) 
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printers, papermakers, engravers, typefoun- 
ders, composing-machine operators, book- 
binders, inkmakers, etc., in some plant or 
other, down to this very year of our Lord 
and of the Devil in which we are living, ex- 
emplifying the exclamation of St. James: 
“How great a matter a little fire kindleth!” 
Countless millions of paragraphs set with 
types or slugs have had and are having in- 
numerable repercussions (kindlings), gen- 
erally beneficial to humanity, but ofttimes 
harmful. For good and for evil, printing is a 
mighty power. Don’t let us forget that! The 
name of the apprentice was Henri Estienne, 
whose grandfather and father were master 
printers, and whose descendants continued 
as master printers until 1649. 

Anacreon, a Greek poet, born B.C. 560, 
lived for eighty-five years thereafter. His 
hymns to the gods and goddesses, his bac- 
chanalian odes and amatory songs, enjoyed 
great popularity down to the period when 
the gods and goddesses were declared by the 
earlier Christian fathers to be false, and the 
sublimely beautiful literature, temples, stat- 
ues, and other memorials erected in honor 
of them were doomed to destruction. Thus 
Anacreon’s joyous verses were all forgotten 
and forbidden to be circulated in penmade 
books. In the heyday of his fame Anacreon 
had a place in literature corresponding with 
that which Burns, Béranger, and Moore, 
and to some extent Byron, have in our time. 
Although forgotten for a thousand years, 
Anacreon now has a place in the “Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica,” eleventh edition, of al- 
most a page, part of which is devoted to a 
dissertation on Anacreontics, which has be- 
come a school of poetry that indulges in dis- 
cussing the joyous virtues and lesser vices of 
men and women in crisp, lilting verses. 

Anacreon was not in the Homeric or Ho- 
ratian class in poetry, but he brought to his 
readers kindly laughs and smiles and sympa- 
thetic tears and cures for the blues. For a 
world overstocked with gloom he provided 
an antidote. An authority has said of Anac- 
reon that he spent his days between Bacchus 
and Venus, in palaces, living in clover, for 
eighty-five years. Another wrote: “His talent 
is graceful. It is the ornament of a luxurious 
leisure.” No wonder the severely puritanic 
Christians of A.D. 350 were annoyed by 
verses which denied that Old Mother Earth 
is “‘a vale of tears,” as was then thought. 

After more than a thousand years of ob- 
livion the verses of Anacreon were restored 
to our universal literature through a series of 


circumstances induced by the ill health (real 
or alleged) of our printer’s apprentice. In 
the year 1546 Henri Estienne—now occupy- 
ing a front seat in the Valhalla of Fame— 
having received a collegiate education, the 
very best then procurable, was duly entered 
under the rules of the guild of printers and 
publishers as an apprentice in his father’s 
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Upper part of first page of the “Odes of Anac- 
reon,” in Greek. The headband and the initial 


were drawn by Geofroy Tory; the punches 
for the types were cut by Garamond 





printing office. Although the father and son 
were governed by the strict rules of their 
guild, the sons of master printers were en- 
titled to privileges not accorded to the com- 
mon variety of apprentices. Thus it was 
that, under the plea of ill health, Henri was 
permitted to leave the scene of his appren- 
ticeship, after serving one year, to permit 
him to travel in foreign countries. Collec- 
tanea suspects that travel in foreign lands, 
fortified with a great number of introduc- 
tions to eminent scholarly foreigners, was 
really planned as part of Henri’s education 
and medicine for his spirit, rather than as a 
remedy for bodily ill health. In his after-life 
Henri proved that his pre-journeyman trav- 
els, his wandering years, were of utmost 
value to him in his work. 

Henri began his tour in 1547, being then 
in his eighteenth year. He returned to Paris 
and his apprenticeship in 1551. One of the 
purposes of this tour was the search for 
manuscripts of classical authors who had 
not achieved the distinction of having their 
productions published in typographic form. 
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Henri’s tour was not unfruitful. He trav- 
eled in England, Belgium, Austria, Italy, 
and Switzerland. His chief prizes were two 
penmade books of the period we call B.C., 
written in the Greek language upon parch- 
ments, which contained the hymns and odes 
of Anacreon. The possessors of these small 
penmade books, ignorant of the Greek lan- 
guage, were unable to read them. To these 
owners the verses were mere curiosities; they 
expected to sell them to shopkeepers who 
found these old parchments very useful for 
wrapping up butter and other greasy sub- 
stances, which is the manner in which many 
manuscript books of the classic period were 
so carelessly destroyed. 

Neither of these copies of the works of 
Anacreon was complete. Henri edited them 
into one volume, wrote an introduction to it 
in Greek, translated the Greek verses into 
Latin, and added numerous notes to the text 
in the latter language. In due time, in 1554, 
Henri was promoted from the position of 
apprentice in his father’s printing office to 
the dignity of journeymanship. Incidental 
to this advance in dignity he, like all ap- 
prentices of the period, was required to sub- 
mit to the officials of the guild of printers 
and publishers an example of his crafts- 
manship in proof (or disproof) of his wor- 
thiness and his ability to fulfil the duties of 
a journeyman printer. 

To meet this requirement Henri Estienne 
ventured to print with his own hands the 
“Odes of Anacreon,” as edited, translated, 
and annotated by himself. In later years he 
wrote and printed several books, through 
which work he enrolled himself among the 
greater scholars of all time, and he printed 
many of which he was neither author nor 
editor, thus proving himself to be also a very 
good printer. This Anacreon, however, has 
a special interest to folks like ourselves who 
live by printing, as it was Henri’s first step 
toward fame as a scholar. It was the piece of 
personal craftsmanship which made him eli- 
gible to serve as a journeyman or become a 
master printer, as circumstances prescribed, 
for in that period no one was permitted to 
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Odawarerdy A secidus. 


¢ ANT EMlibens Atridas, 
Cantem libénsque Cadmum: 
Sed barbiti mihi vnum 


Nerui fonant amorem. 


Upper part of first page of the “Odes of Anac- 
reon,” in Latin. The punches of the types used in 
this piece of work were engraved by Garamond 
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become a master printer who had not served 
his time as an apprentice acceptably to his 
guild officers. So it was in all occupations. 
Perhaps this would be a good rule to en- 
force in our own times! 

As Collectanea writes he has in his hand 
a copy of this book, now in great demand by 
book collectors, and one of the most desir- 
able of “first editions,” to which the illustra- 
tions herewith relate. It is a royal 8vo, and 
said by Brunet to be “aussi belle que rare” 
(as beautiful as it is rare). The Greek and 
the Latin texts are in the famous Greek and 
Latin type faces made by Claude Gara- 
mond, the Greek on an eighteen-point body, 
the Latin on a sixteen-point body, and the 
notes in ten-point Greek and Roman. The 
initials and headbands were designed by 
that great master, Geofroy Tory. 

What a trio of master art craftsmen: the 
future great Henri Estienne (restoring to 
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Page of the Didot 1864 edition of the “Odes of 
Anacreon” in Greek and French, illustrated with 
fifty-four photographic prints (pasted on) of the 
paintings by Girodet. The outer double-rule bor- 
der and the words “d’Anacreon” were in red 


scholarship and the literary art a long-lost 
author), assisted by the already great Tory 
and Garamond in creating a book in a form 
unknown to Anacreon, and which was to 
make his fame perpetual! Centuries have 
elapsed since these men were active in the 
same occupation as ours, but year by year 
their fame becomes wider. 

The “Odes of Anacreon,” first edition, is 
not a perfect example of the printing art— 
such gems are rare indeed!—but it is fine, 
scholarly, and impressive. The margins are 
well proportioned and luxurious—excepting 
that some insensate bookbinder has dimin- 
ished the head margin to a too-usual unnec- 
essary extent to accommodate the gilding. 
That Henri excelled in typesetting rather 
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SUR LES FEMMES | 


Quand la nature: arma de cornes le front des tau- 
reaux, et donna aux chevaux des pieds infatigables , 
aux liévres la vitesse , aux lions les dents de leur vaste 
gueule, des nageoires aux poisson’, aux oiseaux des 
ailes, a "homme la raison, rien ne restait plus a don- 
ner aux femmes, si ce n'est la beauté. Mais que pour- 
raient contre celle qui la posséde tous les boucliers , 
toutes les lances? que pourraient méme et le fer et 
le feu? 














A page of the Greek text of the Didot 1864 edi- 
tion of the “Odes of Anacreon,” with prose trans- 
lation. The outer double-rule border was in red 





than in presswork is evident. An apprecia- 
tive previous owner has clothed this copy of 
the famous book in genuine red morocco. 

Since that first edition, “beautiful and 
rare,” was issued many others in several lan- 
guages have appeared. Brunet, the prince of 
bibliographers, lists ninety-six down to 1828. 
Since that time as many more have been 
published, two editions appearing in Europe 
last year. Collectanea has a charming 16mo 
edition of 1864 printed by Ambroise Firmin 
Didot, illustrated here, the Greek verses 
being translated into prose, with a stirring 
and scholarly introduction by that great and 
learned printer. The illustrations in this de- 
lightful book, in which one famous printer 
does homage to another famous printer, are 
actual photographs in sepia, pasted in dain- 
tily, the originals being Girodet’s paintings. 

Little books, ye are most worthy examples 
of the greatest achievement of the Art that 
made thee, that of preserving for all time 
the literature of the Greco-Roman empire as 
it was about to disappear in the insensate 
dust heap of the miserable Dark Age. And 
thou, Henri Estienne, and thy predecessors 
and successors of thy family, who ennobled 
our most important occupation, the time is 
coming when these terms “scholar” and 
“printer” shall be synonymous, and monu- 
ments shall be erected in thy honor! 


C-o-8 
They never taste who always drink, 


They always talk who never think. 
—Prior (1664-1721) 


* ok Ox 
Imagine yourself the boss. Would you 


want to employ yourself? Just think it over. 
—Wimble’s “Reminder.” 
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ERHAPS I am a little ahead of my 
Pres when I talk about salesman- 

ship before passing my respects to 
the estimators. Salesmen have a clean- 
cut alibi here, for only about one sales- 
man in five really can estimate. Maybe 
you are one of those who believe a sales- 
man should be only a “contact man” 
and never estimate. Well, you win, for 
that is what they are doing anyway! 

About 80 per cent of the salesmen go 
out, interview the prospects or custom- 
ers, get the “dope,” and then carry it 
back to the office for the estimators to 
figure on. By the time that a salesman 
belonging to this class gets back to the 
prospect or customer waiting for the bid, 
some other salesman has, quite too fre- 
quently, stepped in, given the prospect 
his price “on the barrelhead,” and has 
walked away with the order. 

Buyers like the “Johnny-on-the-spot” 
salesman. If a man representing a house 
does not know his business, the buyer 
has the right to infer that the house does 
not know its business. 

But I started out to deal with the es 
timator. An estimator is one who esti- 
mates. He is supposed to know all about 
what he is discussing—in figures. Fig- 
ures do not lie, but when they are put 
down wrong they often occasion a lot of 
explaining to the boss. And when the 
boss does his own figuring, he pockets 
(?) his (paper) losses and passes them 
on to the supply men. If the salesman is 
estimating his own orders you can bank 
on it that the shop costs will be low; if 
the boss is estimating for the salesman 
they will be high. Not that either one is 
trying to gyp the other but—just human 
nature, you know. Self-preservation is 
the first law, just as much with print- 
ers as it is among all of the animals in 
‘“‘Wood’s Natural History.” 

And now comes the joker. No matter 
whether the boss does the figurin’, or the 
salesman, or the estimator, the ultimate 
cost as cast doesn’t make a bit of differ- 
ence. It’s in the price to the customer or 
prospect that the hearts in all these mis- 
guided souls beat as one. 

Let us take a concrete example. Yes, 
call it concrete, for that’s what at least 
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By FRANK S. CRONK 


some printers’ heads appear to be made 
of—and pretty solid, too. 


Example 


1,000 6 by 9, four-page folders, in one color; 
stock, eighty-pound India coated. Folded so as 
to make a 6 by 9 size. 


eS EN lei n wear ee or erence etn TR 
handling; TO! per cents... 8 cocceecces 60 
Composition and makeup............ 20.00 
MAMAN vase -pe einai oie eee oe asia eee 1.50 
Makeready and presswork............ 5.00 
MMINIMNANRRR SS oor ors Bic ee bin Pe eine 50 
NAMING sca) sardines esheets ars oc earn eaters 1.00 
BARR aster e ec Nr seem eee wee ae 1.50 
Wrapping and delivery............... 50 
$36.60 

POCO IOI 5 oc igs ea enh raten tae 
$29.28 

OUMING NICE aie as lalids asus es sae oee 


What is that? I am wrong? Not on 
your last month’s unpaid paper bills. 
For, while almost all printers use a cost 
system adopted in their respective lo- 
calities and then extend these costs in 
the (preliminary) estimate, they are all 
so scared when they total them up that 
“slight” revisions are made before turn- 
ing in their completed bids. 

Take the example above. Absolute 
costs are extended. But when they are 
totaled the estimator sticks the end of a 
pencil in his mouth, whistles a few bars 
of “Just Before the Battle, Mother,” 
and then ruminates: “In these costs, of 
course, there is a nice profit. It doesn’t 
cost anything (or but very little) to han- 
dle the stock; in the composing-room 
time at $3.30 an hour there is a nice mar- 
gin; the presswork doesn’t begin to cost 
$2.00 an hour.” And so he goes on down 
the line until he sums up in this manner: 


“Smith & Jones are after this order, I 
know. They are pretty close figurers, 
and I don’t forget the last one I went up 
against them on. So here’s where J get 
‘em!” Yes, brother, the 20 per cent is 
deducted and the bid goes in. 

Now, between you and me and the 
Model T, how is such reasoning and 
practice ever going to build up the print- 
ing business? This sort of thing is done 
every day in every city in the land by 
certain printers (and their number is 
increasing) who are kidding themselves 
along in the belief that the profits in 
their costs will permit them to take work 
at the price of the cost tabulations or 
from 10 to 20 per cent less. 

As Moran and Mack would inquire, 
“What causes that?” Two things, I be- 
lieve. The first, “I need the work to keep 
my presses busy”; the second, lack of 
backbone to add a profit and stick to it, 
or the bugaboo of fear. 

In other words, all too many printers 
lack the plain guts to put in all their 
costs in an estimate, and add a fair profit 
—or let the other fellow have it and be 
hanged. And remember this: Every time 
some poor printer quotes on an order 
that will zot net him a little profit he is 
helping to undermine the industry by 
giving the buyer a lower standard of 
value upon which to base his claims for 
constantly descending prices. 

My remedy? That will be prescribed 
later. As a temporary measure, or emer- 
gency relief, I recommend that these 
printers purchase at once a bottle of my 
backbone oil, or liniment. An applica- 
tion night and morning (well rubbed in 
by his wife on the sixth and seventh ty- 
pographica vertebrae) will, unless the 
spine has entirely disappeared, afford 
relief. The price a bottle is less than is 
usually charged for 500 No. 88 cards, 
and any bootlegger will make a refund 
for empty bottle and cork. 

P. S.—If the printer seeking to brace 
up his backbone has no wife, and lives in 
a bachelor apartment or hotel, he can 
consult the janitor or the bell-hop and 
get his “estimate” on two daily rubs. 
Maybe he can be persuaded to leave out 
his “overhead” on the work. 
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By EUGENE ST.JOHN 


Practical questions on pressroom problems are welcomed for this department, and will 6) 
be answered promptly by mail when a self-addressed stamped envelope 1s enclosed Z 
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Silver Ink on Gummed Paper 

Enclosed find sample printed in silver ink on 
gummed paper. The base was printed first and 
we mixed the superposed silver ink from pow- 
der and varnish furnished by the inkmaker. 
How can we get a better and brighter silver ? 

Your silver ink is not covering the 
base completely, from which you may 
deduce that it is likely the base dried too 
hard before you overprinted and that 
your mixed silver ink has too much var- 
nish and not enough powder in it. The 
base should be well set but not bone dry. 
Then if the base shows through the sil- 
ver ink, it contains too great a propor- 
tion of varnish to powder. For this work 
you need the best rollers with utmost 
tack and set not too hard to the ink plate 
and metal vibrator. An ink agitator in 
the fountain is a great help, as the ink 
must be kept stirred to prevent the var- 
nish from separating from the powder. 





Printing Part of a Tint Block 

What substance will repel printing ink when 
rubbed on a tint block? We want to print a 
tint block with some portions taking ink and 
other portions not. We expect you to answer 
that “there ain’t no sich animal,” but possibly 
something will do the trick. 

You may find the way to do the trick 
described on page 88 of THE INLAND 


PRINTER for February, 1931. 





Reproducing Research Materials 


As secretary of a committee of learned so- 
cieties I am attempting to look up material 
on methods of reproducing research materials 
such as (1) newspapers, (2) business records, 
and (3) ephemera (handbills, advertisements, 
circulars, etc.) and to compare regular letter- 
press printing with offset printing as to cost 
and quality. Can you without great difficulty 
give me approximate figures on these points: 
How are publication costs distributed among 
(a) shop costs (composition, presswork, bind- 
ing, paper, etc.) ; (b) editorial costs, and (c) 
promotion costs? Enclosed is a circular which 
indicates our purpose in gathering such data. 


It would be a pleasure to codperate in 
the manner that you suggest, but it is a 
very large order, and besides you will 
find the data already assembled. I can 
help you more quickly and I am sure to 


your entire satisfaction by referring you 
to headquarters for authentic informa- 
tion. Write to the respective secretaries 
of the United Typothetae of America, 
the American Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation, and the Lithographic Techni- 
cal Foundation. In the circular you sent 
us some reference is made to the value 
of the photostat in reproducing research 
material. Therefore you will be pleased 
to learn of the invaluable radioactive 
glass plate recently introduced for re- 
producing originals, actual size, without 
the use of camera or lens. 





Midget Stickers 

Will you tell us how the midget stickers are 
printed? These are 154 by 7% inches in size, 
and are sold with an aluminum container that 
allows one sticker to come out at a time, the 
container being small enough to be carried in 
the vest pocket of the user. 

In large quantities these little stickers 
are turned out on the speedy automatic 
machines, as advertised in THE INLAND 
PRINTER. If you want to make a few, 
you can print on gummed paper and 
perforate or cut with steel cutting rule 
as the order may require. 


; 








GOOD IMPRESSIONS 








LINCOLN & SMITH PRESS 
516 ATLANTIC AVENUE, BOSTON 


























An ingenious publication cover which was made up 
through the use of rules and border units 


When Bled Edges Smear 

Enclosed are samples of a folder which a 
client refused to accept because it is smeared 
around the bled edges. We have to reprint this 
folder, and will appreciate suggestions that will 
help us to avoid a recurrence of this trouble. 

Obtain hard- and fast-drying halftone 
inks from your inkmaker, sending him a 
sample of the paper and a spoiled sam- 
ple of the folder. Sheet heaters on the 
presses and a pressroom temperature of 
70 to 75 degrees help the paper to ab- 
sorb the ink more rapidly against smear- 
ing. Before cutting or folding the sheets, 
rub the impression hard with the finger, 
and, if there is absolutely no smear, it is 
safe to proceed with the binding opera- 
tions. If the finger smears the print, al- 
low the ink to dry until there is no smear 
produced from rubbing. 


Glazed Onion-Skin Curls 


We have had trouble with glazed onion-skin 
curling when put through the ruling machine. 
The sheets roll up like a mailing tube so that 
further operations are almost impossible. Our 
ruling department suggested that we try a large 
paper dealer having a ruling department. This — 
plan had no better success. The work was re- 
turned with the information that it could not 
be ruled on glazed onion-skin. Any suggestions ? 


If you will instal paper-seasoning and 
air-conditioning apparatus you will get 
much relief. If the order is large enough 
for a mill run, you might arrange with 
the mill, through your paper dealer, to 
send you a special lot of this paper, es- 
pecially prepared for ruling, and then in 
conjunction with a system of humidity 
control you may be able to rule the 
onion-skin with much less trouble. 


Firms Which Print Tire Covers 

On page 76 of the April issue ap- 
peared an inquiry regarding concerns 
which print advertising tire covers. THE 
INLAND PRINTER has been given the 
names and addresses of two companies 
which specialize in such work, and will 
gladly furnish them to anyone who may 
be in search of this information. 
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Die Cutting 


We have several methods of die cutting in 
our plant, such as bent-rule cutting, engraved- 
rule cutting, and hollow-steel dies, where the 
labels are discharged through the top. I won- 
der if there are other means used with which 
we are not acquainted ? I am attaching a label 
that has been died out by a competitor, and 
am asking you to state how you think this la- 
bel was cut. Do you believe that this piece of 
work was handled under any of the methods 
which we have mentioned ? 


You have stated the three divisions of 
dies. In addition some special presses 
have die-cutting attachments. The sub- 
mitted specimen, a lithographed label, 
appears to have been die cut with regu- 
lar steel cutting rules, cutting on a steel 
jacket on either a platen or cylinder cut- 
ting and creasing press. Back of your 
questions, we presume, is the query, 
How could the competitor sell these die- 
cut labels at the price obtained? The an- 
swer lies not in a cheaper, secret method 
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of die cutting but in the superiority of 
lithographic to letterpress methods in 
reproducing the original. In other words, 
duplicate plates cannot compete with 
the step-and-repeat machine and the 
litho transfer. This lithographer label 
printer saved on the plate and on the 
running time and makeready. 





Blur in Impression 


The cuts printed on our platen press blur as 
on the enclosed sample, and we have not been 
able to overcome this trouble. 


A high-grade toned platen-press half- 
tone ink is the first essential. There is 
excessive impression, and you will prob- 
ably find the plate is over type height. 
It should be just type high. Another 
cause is carrying too much ink. Loose 
bales, baggy tympan, and poor strip- 
ping cause slur, but your impression 
shows no slur—the trouble is in the ink- 
ing. You rightly term it a blur. 











HELL-Box Harry SAays— 


In an up-to-date composing room an 
old-fashioned frame does not make a 
very pretty picture. 

When a prospect gives a printer a 
large tag order with no price asked 
there’s usually a string to it. 

A printed sheet may be a stock form 
and still be made to order. 


By HAROLD M. BONE 











The boss finds it hard to preserve 
efficiency when a rush order gets him 
smothered in a jam. 

No matter how accommodating a 
printer wants to be he hates to give 
any order a lift. 

It’s usually goodbye to a prospect 
when you can’t offer him a good buy. 

A pied form is like an unprofitable 
printshop—it needs to be put back on 
its feet without delay. 

Some comps are so swell-headed 
they can’t use small caps. 

A pressman insisted upon better at- 
mospheric working conditions, so the 
boss gave him the air. 


Cutting paper in halves—not much to it: 
Without loss any printer can do it. 

But the printer who slices 

In halves all his prices 
Is bound to have good cause to rue it. 
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Question of Best Equipment 

We have a chance to get work once or twice 
a month that requires 100,000 copies, the sheet 
to be 7 by 18 inches. Is there available at mod- 
est price a press with feeder that will take two 
up, or should we put a feeder on a 12 by 18 
press we now have? We possess a drum cylin- 
der press, and it has been suggested that we 
have stereos made or make them ourselves and 
run three or six up on the drum. But that 
would require a lot of cutting afterward, and 
there is a mailing permit to go on the back of 
part of the sheets of the run. Also there might 
be a question of ink distribution on the drum, 
as this is a heavy form. Presuming that we 
mat these forms ourselves, is there a mat press 
and caster of moderate price which we could 
purchase and operate? Greater speed in pro- 
duction is what we are after. 

The equipment needed to duplicate 
the forms is available at a moderate 
price, and you can operate it. In the 
background looms the question, Have 
you a fairly good paper-cutting ma- 
chine? If so, running two or more up is 
the better way. Just what press to use 
you must decide from your require- 
ments. You can use the small cylinder 
presses or a self-feed platen press, the 
last with a form capacity of 14 by 22 
inches, in addition to the drum cylinder. 
Unless the cost of duplicating, triplicat- 
ing, etc., and paper cutting is greater 
than the saving in presswork, it is cus- 
tomary to multiply the form for long 
runs to obtain quicker delivery of the 
work on all such orders. 





Halftone Black Ink Rubs Off 

Enclosed is a copy of an order in two colors 
and silver, recently completed. The black off- 
sets onto the green tint. Do you think an over- 
print on the black would prevent this offset 
which occurs in the binding operations ? 

An overprint is not necessary if you 
will submit a sample of the paper to 
your inkmaker and get a fast-, hard- 
drying black which will dry over night. 
Also give the name of the press and the 
temperature of the pressroom. The ink 
which smuts is of good quality but dries 
too slowly on this paper. It still may be 
rubbed off with little trouble. 





Better Ink Needed 


Enclosed is a halftone plate form impression 
printed on a four-roller cylinder press. Chalk 
overlays were used. You will note that the sol- 
ids do not print as smoothly as might be ex- 
pected. Three different inks were used. This is 
printed with a $0.75 ink. Is this the best print 
obtainable on this paper ? 


The plates and the makeready are 
good, and all that you need is a high- 
quality toned cylinder-press halftone 
black costing from $1.25 a pound up. 
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Practical Makeready 





By EUGENE ST. JOHN | 
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Instalment I1I.—Packing the Cylinder 


HIRTY years ago overlaying was 
considered the major operation 
in makeready. In large plants a 
number of girls passed their time in a 
room devoted to the purpose in cutting 
the handmade cut overlays or skeletons. 
This arrangement permitted the press- 
men to give their undivided time and at- 
tention to lineup, register, packing the 
cylinder, and adjusting the press. When 
this preparatory work was finished the 
pressman found his cut overlays ready 
in the overlay room. In some plants the 
pressmen were allowed the privilege of 
having the cut overlays made in their 
homes. This served two purposes: it 
kept the pressman better satisfied with 
the overlays, and aided his income. 
The introduction of excellent me- 
chanical overlays has changed the pic- 
ture. Overlaying under proper condi- 





This machine etches four or more chalk overlays in 
one continuous operation. The chlorine solution is 
automatically supplied and is used continuously. The 
overlay holders revolve to the side. The overlays are 
finally washed and dried with a rotary print dryer 


tions consists now of attaching the me- 
chanical overlay and one spot overlay 
to the packing on the press. 


Today the most important requisites 
are: (1) a press in good condition, on a 
firm and level foundation, and in per- 
fect adjustment; (2) a level, type-high 
rigid form, and preferably unmounted 
plates clamped on patent bases, both 
plate and base level being within .001 
inch error; (3) the correct packing, po- 
sitioned and secured with the utmost 
care; (4) labor-saving devices to facili- 
tate lineup and register; (5) the correct 
interlay between plate and base and, in 
the up-to-date system, the mechanical 
overlay, etched by machine. 

The manner of placing the packing on 
the cylinder must be emphasized. Each 
sheet must be perfectly creased or scored 
square with its sides and fitted over the 
gripper edge of the cylinder, and all of 
the sheets of the packing that are to 
remain on the cylinder during the run 
must be pasted on the radial surface be- 
low the gripper edge with the same ex- 
treme degree of carefulness. 

One weak feature of the flat-bed two- 
revolution cylinder press is that moment 
when the guides raise and the grippers 
seize the sheet. A nice adjustment of the 
feeding apparatus is required, and this 
is impossible unless the packing is prop- 
erly fitted at the gripper edge of the cyl- 
inder. Equally important is the careful 
creasing of the rear end of the draw- 
sheet around the reel rod and its tight- 
ening to the last tooth in the ratchet the 
sheet will stand, and the extreme care 
with which the packing is smoothed out 
when turning the press for the purpose 
of reeling up the drawsheet. 

So important is the correct fitting of 
the packing to the cylinder that special 
scored drawsheets or tympans for cylin- 
der job presses have been placed on the 
market. Once more let us linger to em- 
phasize this step: Fit the packing on the 
cylinder with all possible care. 

After position and register okay has 
been received an impression is pulled 
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on the pointsheet (temporarily reeled in 
but not pasted above the drawsheet or 
tympan). The press should be running 
at the speed the order is to be run when 
this impression is pulled on the point- 
sheet. The press is stopped and register 
holes are punched in the pointsheet. 

If the sheet is small, two holes, one in 
each upper corner in the margin, are 
enough, but if the sheet is large it should 
be punched in the two upper corners of 
each of four sections in the margins. The 
reason for this, and also for punching 
the register holes with an awl or a hol- 
low punch, is that each additional sheet 
above the groundsheet is of increased 
circumference, and it is necessary on a 
large sheet to have register holes consid- 
erably distant from each other to offset 
the increase in circumference caused not 
only by the packing sheets but also by 
the overlays, whether of the spot, skele- 
ton, or mechanical type. Round register 
holes are made so that the center of the 
holes in the pointsheet may be registered 
on the center of the holes on the ground- 
sheet. For depth the register holes need 
extend only to the groundsheet. 

The pointsheet is next removed from 
the cylinder, cleanly trimmed one lead 
back from its crease or score at gripper 
edge, and cut into sections when neces- 
sary. When cut into sections the trim be- 
tween two sections should not exceed a 
nonpareil in order that the sections hold 
the packing up smoothly, with no trace 
of dip caused by the trim. 
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Elsewhere for Brains; to the 
Printer for Estimates 

Has the cat got our tongue, that we 
don’t talk two colors, model typogra- 
phy, deckle edges, and prestige stand- 
ards the customer must live up to? Or 
will we continue brandishing estimates 
until quality printers from bigger cities 
show our townsmen some wonderful 
printing and walk out with everything 
that is worth having? 

A customer has a right to know what 
a thing will cost. He also has a right to 
advice and counsel on the quality of job 
he should use. But if all we have to sell 
is a hunk of typesetting hours and a 
cardful of press hours—mere time with- 
out talent—then the only thing the cus- 
tomer can do is to go elsewhere when he 
wants brains and come to us when he 
wants estimates.—“Stinal Colvums.” 








W hat Happens it the Copy Mass Is 
Completely Split in Two? 





| By JOSEPH A. KISS ig 


E WHO have preached unity 
in composition and continu- 
ity in thought as being a well 
rewarded virtue look with interest if not 
surprise upon the numerous advertise- 
ments which are being set with the body 
matter entirely severed in two distinct 
divisions by some vertical obstacle. 
There is still with us the problem of 
bridging the gutter in the double-spread 
layout, and many clever arrangements 
have been planned to overcome this in- 
terruption, with a number of them turn- 
ing the handicap into a definitely usable 
part of the general layout scheme. The 
gutter, however, is a physically unavoid- 
able impediment. We would prefer to 
have it eliminated completely. 
What, then, about this new deliberate 
interception? We observe it with specu- 
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lation. Does it proffer a medium of relief 
from monotony? Does it present a unique 
focal quality of value? Or is it just an- 
other evidence of a labored struggle for 
originality in page layout? 

None can question the cardinal im- 
portance of the uninterrupted sequence. 
Copy which adheres to this principle of 
construction conveys its message to the 
observer in consecutive, logical stages. 
That is the only highway which leads to 
conviction. Of course, there are the per- 
mitted breaks for emphasis and for re- 
lief. We know that frequent changes in 
type face or in size distract and perplex 
a reader. We know that anything which 
requires the slightest additional mental 
effort to be understood merely with- 
draws just that much of effort from the 
sense of understanding. If, however, we 
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can produce ease in reading, clear legi- 
bility, and peaceful observation we have 
placed the reader in a far more pleasant 
state of mind, which is ideal soil in which 
to implant the germ of the advertised 
idea and foster its growth. 

If continuity be a virtue, then surely 
disjunction must be a folly. Anything 
which interferes with the proper thought 
sequence in copy can hardly be consid- 
ered as of benefit. That, however, is not 
a blanket edict against the center split in 
advertising layout. After all, every ad- 
vertisement contains more than a single 
idea. They are presented in logical order 
and lead the reader to the desired con- 
clusion. Somewhere in this succession we 
come, perhaps, to a point in the line of 
reasoning where a pause would be wel- 
comed. This occurs, of course, definitely 
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between separate thoughts. Here, then, 
we can split the layout safely with some 
related illustration or effect which would 
lend emphasis just at the correct instant. 
That is good practice. 

But thoughts do not end in the middle 
of any paragraph—most certainly not in 
the middle of a sentence. And the break 
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There are some, it may be, who will 
contend that leaving the reader in sus- 
pense will lure him to the balance of the 
copy mass for the mental satisfaction of 
that incompleted thought. That idea can 
be discarded on the ground that adver- 
tising is not fiction; the typographer and 
layout man have a task sufficiently diffi- 


This advertisement appears in The Saturday Evening Post and Collier's 
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is never safe if it occurs where the eye 
must immediately travel over and up- 
ward to find the completion of the par- 
tially expressed idea. How can the mind 
be expected vividly to hold a suspended 
thought while trying to vault some star- 
tling illustration which is extending full 
across the visual avenue? 

Look at Fig. 1. Here breaking your 
copy mass in two is well handled. The 
nature of the illustration keeps the at- 
tention in a downward direction. The 
copy columns box in the focal center, 
which is the merchandise itself. In this 
case the copy has been properly broken 
at the end of a sentence. Rather leave 
part of the last line blank than start a 
single syllable and then force the reader 
to leap across the gap to the next column 
holding fast to that precious syllable so 
that he may know what it is all about 
when the eye has finally arrived at the 
top of the succeeding column. 
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it should certainly see that it maintains 
an uninterrupted rhythm throughout its 
entire length. The nice symmetry of the 
entire layout is injured by the headlines, 
semi-headlines, and subheads. 

Figure 3 is a symmetrical division in 
which the dividing motive is the symbol 
of the campaign—an unusually effective 
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cult without casting around for other ob- 
stacles. Nothing must interfere with the 
ease of reading. Simplicity in typogra- 
phy means certainty of understanding. 
Suspended interest is helpful in copy at 
times. But why deliberately throw in a 
detour just when the reader’s mind has 
hit a desirably even pace? 

Now look at Fig. 2. Here we have the 
same principle of vertical bisection; but 
the end of the left section is also the end 
of asentence. The separating factor is in 
one color—a light halftone. It is not so 
prominent and therefore it is not so def- 
initely a divider. The visual shift from 
one column to the other is accomplished 
with less difficulty. There is, however, 
a simple action in the intercepting cut, 
and this too is definitely connected with 
the product being advertised. The lead 
line suffers through this break. Type is 
the main feature of this advertisement. 
When type takes the duty of majordomo 
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arrangement giving prominence to the 
campaign “key.” The simplicity of the 
type face used in the headline, together 
with the apparent letter-spacing, enables 
the eye readily to leap across the candle 
and grasp the entire headline as a uni- 
fied thought. In the original the candle 
was bright red while the type was dark 
blue. This should create a decided con- 
trast and result in a distinct separation. 
However, the very simplicity of the illus- 
tration and its peaceful passivity keeps 
it mentally if not visually in the back- 
ground. The copy break comes between 
paragraphs and at a point in thought 
where a pause is neither unpleasant nor 
dangerous. The general appearance is 
unique and attractive. The observer may 
read one or both columns and he will 
have a fairly complete story. That is as 
it should be in split-copy arrangements. 
Keep the illustration relative but simple 
interesting but also placid. 
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Figure 4 vividly portrays what hap- 
pens when layout assumes impersonal 
charge and totally disregards the sense 
or purpose of the advertisement. Here 
we notice how important teamwork is in 
the composition of advertising matter. 
Notice how the copy is split completely 
in two and those two sections are en- 
tirely different in shape. Notice how the 
type is subordinated—jammed into any 
convenient space and run around illus- 
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washer.” This is classic! Type neglected 
has found its own revenge! 

In Fig. 5 we see how the split-copy 
arrangement can be effectively used to 
describe a product and direct attention 
to its name. This copy is broken between 
paragraphs, which is correct. Further- 
more, the interception is in the form of a 
dotted line, which by reason of its path 
through the small illustrations portrays 
the use of the product. The illustrations 
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trations for no apparent purpose. There 
is no good reason why the five words at 
the bottom of the first column should 
not have appeared instead at the begin- 
ning of the second column. 

As it is the reader’s eyes must travel a 
distance of six inches to find the balance 
of that sentence, and all of this over a 
reverse illustration, a colored box, and 
some incidental copy. And here is the 
crowning error in consequence: The first 
column ends with “‘The General Electric 
is not.” This thought is quite certainly 
not complimentary, surely not a thought 
which the advertiser would like to have 
remain permanent, regardless of how the 
reader may voluntarily supply the fin- 
ishing words. And at the top of the next 
column, in a most conspicuous position, 
we come upon this copy: “just another 


are kept light in value to reduce the haz- 
ard of lost attention. The sense of the 
copy is nicely divided, and that is impor- 
tant. The copy to the left tells what the 
product will do. The copy to the right 
tells how much it is and where to get it. 
If the reader does not complete the en- 
tire advertisement we are sure that either 
story will be a complete one. We must 
endeavor to watch for these “half-copy” 
readers who will turn the page at the 
slightest provocation. Where copy must 
be split, there let sense be split also. 

The center split in copy lends itself 
well to the representation of any articles 
which are not picturesque in themselves 
or which prefer to lean upon some alle- 
gorical illustration. Figure 6 shows an 
ideal center split. One may read all or 
half and the resultant effect will be sat- 
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isfying. The two top illustrations show 
the product in use, and the center panel 
shows the result. Here the entire sales 
story, all the main copy, is placed in the 
left column—even the urge to imme- 
diate action at the end. The right col- 
umn is used for a list of allied products 
and incidental information. The split is 
complete physically and mentally. There 
is no action in the center panel; no dan- 
ger of arresting the eye while in transit. 
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This center break in copy mass is an 
interesting departure. It really violates 
some basic principle in layout, and yet it 
also offers many variations in interesting 
composition. The ingenious typographer 
or layout man will notice many objects 
which lend themselves to this arrange- 
ment. It can be cleverly adapted to all 
but a narrow single-column space. But 
above all things do not split a sentence! 
Lead and letter-space if necessary, but 
do not split a thought. Advertising men 
must learn that, while type is only a ve- 
hicle of expression, the cart and the horse 
must be closely hitched if they expect to 
get anywhere. Writers must give thought 
to the physical makeup of the advertise- 
ment. They must have some regard for 
the point where the split will come. The 
sentences and even paragraphs must be 
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rewritten to align with the more impor- 
tant idea of easy and continuous reading. 
Hold this thought paramount: Not 
one advertisement in a thousand is such 
an inviolate unit that it contains no pos- 
sible point of intermission. Where lay- 
out calls for a distinct copy separation 
let that division come where it will be a 
pleasing pause rather than an irritating 
interruption. Let the center panel serve 
as an aid to understanding. Place copy 
so that the illustration will clarify any 
thought which at the very moment is in 
doubt. No arrangement is justified which 
is planned solely in the name of layout. 
When a new form of layout is discov- 
ered let us utilize it or discard it. As we 
have seen, the center split in layout has 
merits and also hazards. Let us make the 
most of the opportunity presented. 
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When Fine-Point Tweezers 
Are Required 

Considerable time is wasted and an- 
noyance caused by the blunt ends of 
tweezers that are usually used in pulling 
out leads and similar matter from type. 
This difficulty is readily remedied by 
having two pairs of tweezers, one pair 
having blunt ends, as most tweezers are 
generally made, for removing the regular 
type characters, and the other with the 
ends filed to fine points, for taking out 
spaces, half-point leads, and other such 
small pieces of material. 

A still better method is to cut two 
lengths of one-point brass rule three- 
fourths inch wide and about two or three 
inches long. Cut the ends toa “V” shape 
with the points small enough to penetrate 
readily in between the leads. Then bend 
the rule in the shape of a pair of tweez- 
ers. Taking one pair of the improvised 
tweezers in each hand, you will find that 
the leads can be quickly removed when 
you take hold at both ends with these 
pieces. Whereas four or five efforts are 
usually required in removing such leads 
with blunt tweezers, the pieces of rule 
will do the work the first time. 

Frequently pages are pied when one 
is working with blunt tweezers. The use 
of a penknife on one side, with the cut 
half-point rule on the other, will often 
bring quicker results. A file should be 
utilized in sharpening the rule to a fine 
point. For the removal of the fine spaces 
the ends of the rule ought to be cut toa 
point similar to the tooth of a comb. 
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Where Graphs Are Usetul 


By CARL A. JETTINGER 


HE WRITER has always had a horror 
To graphs, especially of the kind that 
consists of an agglomeration of squares, 
rectangles, or circles, connected by lines 
with a similar figure in the center—as, 
for instance, graphs of the kind indicat- 
ing how any business is operated from a 
central point. They have generally re- 
minded him of a Punch and Judy show, 
with the lines representing strings with 
which the different puppets are oper- 


The illustration herewith is a graph 
that has been filled out in a haphazard 
manner with the sole purpose of demon- 
strating how graphs are used. It shows at 
a glance the variations in per cent pro- 
ductive, hour cost, and average hourly 
production in one department or cost 
center of a printing plant—small me- 
chanically fed platens. 

Where graphs are utilized they are 
filled in monthly, as soon as the neces- 
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ated. Some writers on technical subjects 
seem to possess a strong penchant for 
graphs, and make too great use of them 
at times in their writings. 

Graphs have their place, however, and 
can be put to good use in many a print- 
ing plant. To a busy executive who de- 
sires to keep close tab on some features 
of his business they can be made a great 
saver of time, and worth far more than 
the labor required to prepare them. A 
mere glance at a graph prepared for that 
purpose will show fluctuations in cost, 
per cent productive, hourly output, etc., 
which without the use of graphs would 
require time-killing study of cost data. 
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sary data are obtained, by drawing in 
the lines from one month to the next 
which are required to show increase, de- 
crease, or lack of change. One of the im- 
portant features of the graph is that it 
will make obvious any violent variations 
from the average, enabling the executive 
to detect them at a glance. Thus it is 
possible for him to investigate the causes 
even before he has had time to study 
cost sheets and other statistical data. 
Furthermore, graphs can show him at a 
quick glance whether the general trend 
of costs, average production, etc., is up 
or down, and how costs, percentage of 
productivity, etc., compare with those of 
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previous months and years. The graph 
in the illustration, for instance, shows a 
violent rise in the hour cost, from less 
than $1.40 in October to over $1.90 in 
November, although the general trend 
of cost had been downward. The execu- 
tive using the graph would give imme- 
diate attention to this situation. 

Any intelligent office employe can be 
taught in a very short time how to draw 
graphs from the data submitted to her. 
For this purpose paper ruled in squares, 
known as quadrille-ruled paper or graph 
paper, and which can be bought in any 
stationery store, is utilized. The head- 
ings at the top and sides can be filled in 
on a typewriter or with a pen. Where a 
typewriter is used for this purpose, the 
blanks ruled with either six or twelve 
lines to the inch are best, for they agree 
with iypewriter spacing. 
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Graphs are best made to cover data 
for a year, and paper of a size and punch- 
ing which will fit some standard ring 
binder should be used. Instead of using 
solid, dotted, and hyphen lines, as in the 
illustration, different colors of ink can 
be used. For drawing in the lines either 
a draftsman’s small transparent triangle 
a six-inch ruler will be found very con- 
venient. It is well to draw in the lines of 
one kind of data (that of hour costs, for 
instance) at a time, and first indicate 
the points to which the lines that show 
these data are to be extended on all the 
graphs with dots or small crosses made 
with a pencil. Before the lines are drawn 
these pencil marks are checked against 
the data to be shown on the graphs. 

Graphs being easily understood, some 
printshop owners have found that they 
get increased production when they in- 
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Exterior view of the attractive new home of the Schauer Printing Studio, Incorporated, at Santa 
Barbara, California. The general offices and the president’s private office are finished in walnut. In 
volume and in net profit 1930 proved the best year to date for this twenty-year-old firm 
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form their employes by means of graphs 
just how such things as average hourly 
output and percentage of chargeable and 
non-chargeable time vary from month 
to month. For this purpose graphs large 
enough to be read at a distance of twelve 
or fifteen feet are prepared, upon either 
heavy drawing paper or tracing cloth. 
They are displayed in prominent places 
in the plant from month to month, being 
taken down each month long enough for 
drawing in the continuations of the lines. 
If the project is properly described to 
him, any good signwriter can prepare 
the blank for such a large graph, where- 
upon the lines can be filled in with black 
or colored drawing ink by any intelligent 
office employe. For this purpose what are 
known as speed-ball pens, and obtain- 
able from any up-to-date office supply 
house, are very convenient. With them a 
thick line can be drawn as evenly and as 
easily as a fine line can be drawn with an 
ordinary pen. What are known as shad- 
ing pens also answer the purpose very 
well, providing the kind is used which 
draws a solid instead of shaded line. 
With little practice some office em- 
ploye can draw up the blanks for these 
large graphs, thus doing away with the 
service of a signwriter, who, if he were 
given the work of preparing them, would 
probably handle it with one of the two 
kinds of pens mentioned. For use when 
drawing the blanks for such large graphs 
a ruler not less than a yard in length is 
most practical, unless a large drawing 
board and T-square are available. 
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The Printer Must Hurry! 

Either the printer is essentially a man 
with a factory, or essentially a man with 
ideas he brings into existence via print- 
ing. Whether it’s engraving or offset or 
letterpress, or what, some practitioners 
want the least possible bother beyond 
turning on the switch and grinding out 
the stuff, while others look upon equip- 
ment as tools by which they can express 
their ideas, employ their talents, perhaps 
gain great reputation for their work. 

If you choose the grind-it-out road 
you must bite the dust on price, figure 
high depreciation, and be ready to scrap 
machinery at any moment for faster and 
furiouser gear ratio. If you choose the 
pleasanter way, in which your talents 
have a chance, you must have or must 
hire the talent —“Spinal Colyums,” 
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Reader-Interest Surveys 

A study of reader interest in newspa- 
pers was made one feature of the recent 
A. N. P. A. meeting in New York City. 
A special meeting of daily members in 
cities of under 100,000 population was 
arranged where they could discuss prob- 
lems of special interest to that class of 
publications. The New York Times of 
April 22 reported some details of this 
meeting, and that part concerning the 
reader interest is especially vital. 

Popular and well known comic strips 
registered from 90 to 100 per cent of the 
reader interest, as reported by A. M. 
Clapp of the Clinton (Iowa) Daily Her- 
ald, who gave the results of the survey 
made by Dr. George Gallup, dean of 
journalism of Drake University. In less 
well known comics interest of both men 
and women readers was only 45 per cent, 
while in the smaller dailies the tabula- 
tions of interest in less popular comics 
recorded 55 per cent among men and 61 
per cent among women readers. 

A survey of nine dailies in Chicago, 
St. Louis, Cleveland, Minneapolis, and 
Des Moines was included in the general 
report of Dean Gallup. Another survey 
by Kenneth J. Fryslie of the Iowa State 
University included four dailies—Clin- 
ton (Iowa) Herald, Richmond (Ind.) 
Palladium, Richmond (Ind.) Jtem, and 
Freeport (IIl.) Journal. 

Sports news, it was indicated, is being 
played up far beyond what the reader 
interest warrants, in the opinion of Mr. 
Clapp. Statements made by readers of 
metropolitan papers who were asked if 
they read sports news indicated that but 
5 per cent of the women readers and 29 
per cent of the men readers found much 
interest in sports news. In the smaller 
dailies the percentages were: women, 3 
per cent; men, 19 per cent. 

Editorials, according to Mr. Clapp, 
indicated a reader interest of consider- 


able moment, as follows: women, 18 per 
cent; men, 25 per cent; small dailies, 
women, 33 per cent; men, 46 per cent. 

As to the news of the New York Stock 
Market and bond tables, readers of the 
large newspapers showed 7 per cent for 
women and 18 per cent for men; small 
dailies—women, 3 per cent, and men, 
25 per cent. Women readers amounting 
to 40 per cent were interested in car- 
toons appearing in the metropolitan dai- 
lies, and in smaller dailies 45 per cent of 
the men were interested in cartoons. 

Feature letters, such as Washington 
news letters, found about 5 per cent of 
men readers interested, and in some pa- 
pers only 1 per cent of women readers. 
Radio news was largely of interest ac- 
cording to the manner in which it was 
presented. Radio programs without ra- 
dio news in connection registered only 9 
per cent women readers of the smaller 
dailies and 4 per cent men. 

Very few of the readers of large met- 
ropolitan papers were interested in the 
foreign news, according to Mr. Clapp, 
while those of smaller papers interested 
in that class of news were almost negli- 
gible. Interest of the women readers in 
amusement advertising registered 62 per 
cent, and men, 51 per cent. Interest in 
played news of amusements was virtu- 
ally lacking, Mr. Clapp reported. 

Reader interest in the advertising col- 
umns of the larger dailies was shown to 
be: women, 55 per cent; men, 8 per cent. 
Among readers of small city dailies the 
result was: women, 56 per cent; men, 
32 per cent. As to grocery advertising, 
interest was shown by 60 per cent of the 
women and 41 per cent of the men. 

These figures may or may not be ap- 
plied to all sections of the country, but 
they make an interesting study and may 
prove something of a guide for publish- 
ers in the amount of space which should 
be used for certain features. 


Chain-Ownership Problems 
Anent the operation of chain news- 
papers, one writer suggests that the ten- 
dency now is not to merge rival papers 
which are thus “chained,” but to pro- 
duce them with less cost by using the 
same machinery and equipment for both 


"papers in a town or city. This is in fact 


the tendency, and it has been found by 
actual operation that there is a saving 
of about 30 per cent in the cost of pro- 
duction of such papers. At the same 
time, we have received reports on such 
joint newspaper production which indi- 
cate that there is a distinct loss of busi- 
ness locally in one or the other of such 
consolidated newspapers. Necessarily 
the joint ownership of two good weekly 
papers, for instance, suggests that one 
of them should be published on Mon- 
days or Tuesdays of each week, while the 
other issues on Thursdays or Fridays. 

The advertiser estimates his own con- 
venience and the best possible results in 
use of the papers, and our observation 
is that he most generally prefers the 
publication coming later in the week to 
the one printed earlier. In some cases 
business is considerably augmented in 
the later issue, while the first issue is 
used more for hurry stuff, legals, out- 
side advertising, and that miscellaneous 
array of advertising that can as well 
appear in one issue as another. No doubt 
the first issue of two papers in a week 
may be made fairly and consistently 
profitable in the production of such busi- 
ness, and in places where we have ob- 
served the arrangement we believe that 
this is actually the case. 

There is the question of how to han- 
dle news as well. Should there be any 
duplication whatever, or should the later 
issue carry the best stories of the first 
issue? That depends somewhat, if not 
altogether, on whether the subscription 
lists are separate or duplicated. 
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We know of one such joint publica- 
tion which is issued in fact as a semi- 
weekly, going to all subscribers of both 
papers alike on Tuesdays and Thurs- 
days. Naturally, any duplication of the 
stories cannot be allowed there. The ef- 
fect is a presentation of newsier news 
and opportunity to defeat competition 
in the weekly field. Another similar com- 
bination in a very fine county-seat town, 
too small for a daily, offers its Tuesday 
issue as a Separate paper, going to a list 
of subscribers distinctly different from 
that of the Thursday paper. However, 
a joint rate for both papers of $3.00 a 
year is gradually combining these lists. 
Where the two papers formerly had ap- 
proximately 2,500 to 3,700 subscribers 
each, they now have nearly the same 
with hundreds of duplicate subscribers, 
well satisfied and pleased with the pres- 
entation of the news. 

There is no discounting the advertis- 
ing value of either paper because of this 
arrangement; it seems to be a safe and 
sane plan. However, the earlier issue of 
the week seems likely always to trail the 
other issue. The owners would like to 
solve this problem and develop both the 
papers upon their individual merits. We 
should like to have some contributions 
on this subject as a business proposition 
to be regarded more and more in sound 
newspaper development. 


Miscellaneous Newspaper 
Advertising 

A publisher of a good local weekly in 
a midwest state recently handed to us 
a small, neatly printed card containing 
a list of the counties of the state with 
the automobile numbers for such coun- 
ties, and with a very nice advertisement 
for his own paper on the front leaf. He 
stated that he had been doing this for 
several years, and that people like the 
idea well enough to call at the news- 
paper office and ask for the cards. The 
list is of a convenient vest-pocket size, 
and the information is such as most 
drivers in that state like to have handy. 

This suggests the use also of golf 
scorecards, made up in a convenient and 
attractive way that will at once please 
the players and advertise the newspa- 
per’s sport and general news features. 
Towns having baseball, football, and 
basketball teams, and following other 
sports of general nature, might find the 
newspaper scorecards handy. 
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Governor Rolph Presents Merit 
Award to Long Beach Sun 

On April 28 Governor James Rolph, 
Junior, California’s chief executive, pre- 
sented to C. F. Waite, general manager 
of the Long Beach Sun, the award of 
merit won by that morning newspaper 
in the N. W. Ayer & Son contest as be- 
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Governor Rolph (right) presenting award to C. 


ing one of the six finest-appearing daily 
newspapers in the United States. The 
presentation was made at a banquet 
given for Sun executives and employes, 
and Governor Rolph in his speech told 
the nearly three hundred persons pres- 
ent, and also via radio the entire city 
and its suburbs, that Long Beach had 
real reason to be proud of this “splendid 
newspaper” which had thus brought na- 
tional attention and honor to the city. 
Samuel G. McClure, president of South- 
ern California Newspapers, Associated, 
also brought a message of commenda- 
tion for the Sun’s achievement. 
Legal Rates in Many States 

The N. E. A. field director has been 
gathering some figures indicating the 
legal rate for publications in different 
states. The results are interesting. The 
first listing of the returns from all the 
states shows that $0.10 a line is the pre- 
vailing rate, eleven states reporting that 
figure. However, fifteen states show less 
than $0.10 a line, while ten states re- 
port higher than $0.10. These facts, 
when they are accurately compiled for 
all states (excepting those not reporting 
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and Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, 
North Carolina, Pennsylvania, and Utah, 
which have no law), may assist some of 
the lower-rate states in getting a raise. 
The figures compiled do not show what 
the rate may be for second and subse- 
quent issues of the same advertisement. 
However, we do know that quite fre- 
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F. Waite, with Samuel G. McClure looking on 


quently this is but half the rate for the 
first issue—far too low for modern costs 
of production. Where the rate is based 
on the folio, the square, or the inch these 
have been converted to the line basis. 
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Checking Advertising Results 

As the department trend is more to- 
ward business problems than anything 
else, we may be excused for reiterating 
the suggestion that advertising promo- 
tion depends very much on replies. Re- 
plies to advertising may be definitely 
traced only through a follow-up system 
that can be checked. Radio and maga- 
zine advertising usually shows the way. 

Radio announcers are nearly always 
armed with some promise or inducement 
to get listeners to make reply—on a post 
card, by letter, or by wire. Promises are 
made of small premiums, or samples of 
the actual articles advertised, presented 
free to those who respond; and the sales 
end takes care of the prospects, includ- 
ing an efficient tabulation of the results. 
Magazines almost invariably carry cou- 
pons for names and addresses, and these 
are most often obtained by offering pre- 
miums, samples, reductions in price, or 
something that will cause the reader to 
write a card or forward the coupon. 

If the local newspaper could devise 
some such system as that to prove the 
real efficiency of its advertising columns 
there would never be any difficulty in 
selling space. Advertisers having any- 
thing to sell would find the path to the 
newspaper office. Reader interest in the 
local newspaper is more nearly 100 per 
cent perfect than in any other publica- 
tion, among its own people. But you sel- 
dom see a coupon attached to an ad, and 
almost never see any offer of a premium 
or favor to the reader who makes reply 
to the advertising. Readers accept the 
advertising as a matter of course. They 
scan it and compare it with other adver- 
tising, gain an impression of the things 
advertised, and then make their busi- 
ness calls without further thought of the 
advertising that caused them to do so. 

The local merchant, banker, or ser- 
vice-station manager does not ask the 
customer where he gained his impression 
of the goods he has bought, or whether 
he reads the newspaper at all. It is taken 
for granted that everybody locally reads 
the local newspaper. It is also taken for 
granted that some of the readers some 
of the time will glance at the advertising 
and note the items that interest them. 

If the conversation of any average 
home circle could be broadcast on the 
air, any evening after the local paper has 
been received, the range of the comment 
would include practically every major 
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piece of news, most of the personals, the 
news contained in the advertising, and 
the evidence of progress and activity of 
each local merchant and business. It 
might also involve criticism of some of 
these same local institutions for faults 
which only they themselves can correct. 
It would perhaps flay some clerk or pro- 
prietor for discourteous treatment and 
lack of attention, fancied or real. And 
sometimes it would express contempt for 
the advertising presented, because on 
other visits to the same place the cus- 
tomer had found clerks uninformed as 
to the goods offered, the prices named, 
and even the advertising itself. 

The local newspaper can only interest 
customers in visiting the store or busi- 
ness place advertised. When it leads the 
prospective purchasers to the door the 
rest of the problem is entirely with the 
firm or person responsible for the busi- 
ness. There the ones paying for the ad- 
vertising should try to check results. By 
thus checking they might also discover 
just what many reliable surveys of such 
stores have proved to be the case—that 
certain clerks lose trade to the store, 
that the writer of the advertisement was 
not telling the truth about the goods of- 
fered, or that people were satisfied that 
the store did not back up its advertising. 

Some local papers make it a practice 
to prepare neatly bordered placards of 
several sizes, with the words in large let- 
ters “As Advertised in the Gazette” and 
then the names of the different stores 
printed above space on the card where 
copies of advertisements may be pasted. 
These advertisements, cut from the cur- 
rent issue of the paper and placed in the 
store windows and at intervals about 
each store, will lead the customer from 
the paper read in the home circle to the 
articles that interested him. Not only 
will each clerk be impressed with the ad- 
vertising, but the proprietor will soon 
discover that his customers have already 
seen these ads and will point to them to 
indicate the item that interests them. 

“As Advertised in the Gazette” is a 
mighty good slogan to have people look- 
ing at every week. The psychology of 
that one thing will impress anybody and 
everybody. Even the dumbest clerk in 
the store will catch the inspiration of a 
thing it is necessary to face constantly. 

The publisher declares that advertis- 
ing pays. He may well give some time 
and thought to the idea of proving it. 
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Lotteries and the Radio 

A bill to put the brakes on radio sta- 
tions regarding the announcements or 
news of lotteries did not get through the 
recent Congress. It probably was not 
needed, since the laws of each state and 
of the nation quite generally cover any- 
thing in the way of advertising or news 
of lotteries, and fix penalties for viola- 
tion of these statutes. 

However, it is not for daily papers to 
complain against radio activities in han- 
dling the propaganda for lotteries. Every 
large daily features the horse-racing bets 
and pools, and makes important news of 
every big gamblers’ race at Tia Juana; 
recently has told news of big winnings 
in an English lottery enterprise, and 
quite generally has referred to chance 
and gambling deals without very much 
restraint. It is just another of those laws, 
as some people claim of the Eighteenth 
Amendment, that are very generally vio- 
lated with impunity. Where enforced it 
is usually to pick up some minor of- 
fender such as an obscure country paper 
trying to get by with an ad for a local 
merchant who seeks to build up a little 
trade by giving tickets with purchases 
of goods, or something like that. 

It seems to us that our country and 
many states have now gotten to a point 
where enforcement of law is the excep- 
tion rather than the rule; the exceptions 
are where an offender has had an ac- 
cident, has been caught so red-handed 
that authorities cannot overlook it, or 
else has run afoul of the law enforce- 
ment agents, who “get” him more as a 
matter of revenge than as a gesture to- 
ward law enforcement. Radio announc- 
ers are going to go as far as the laxity of 
law enforcement will permit, just as are 
big dailies and other publications. And 
what are you going to do about it? 

A Question With No Answer 

Just who makes a good newspaper 
man, anyway? Recently a young man, 
just fresh from college and having had 
some experience on a college paper as 
reporter and assistant editor, applied to 
us for help in his effort to get placed on 
some newspaper. It required direct ques- 
tioning to get him to state what expe- 
rience he had had, what he was able to 
do, and whether he knew anything at all 
about the mechanics of newspapermak- 
ing. He was so modest and timid that 
our imagination depicted him on the run 
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if some hard-boiled subject for a news 
story should look at him sharply and 
turn him down flat. He did not appear 
to have energy, pep, or determination. 
He did not seem to have the penetration 
to know what he should ask or what 
tricks he should use to draw out a story 
even if he should have one right under 
his feet. It seemed plain that as a news 
reporter, an editor, or a business asset to 
a newspaper, large or small, he would be 
nothing more than a “flop.” 

You can never tell. This man is young 
yet; he has had to scheme and hustle to 
get through college, and he has made 
the grade. He has tackled a minor posi- 
tion on a small weekly paper, working 
up the country-news department. How 
well he has succeeded he himself could 
not disclose; he seemed doubtful about 
it. And yet he is a fine young man, well 
connected and well recommended. He 
should be given a chance, and with con- 
fidence he might get by. 

This idea that he might develop is 
illustrated in the success of one of the 
best county-weekly publishers we know 
of—a real prizewinner, who is now a 
“go-getter” and the producer of one of 
the finest papers to be found anywhere. 
This editor-publisher has the blushing 
manner of a novice; he seems embar- 
rassed to the point of timidity when so- 
liciting business or working out his plans 
for his newspaper. He takes rebuffs and 
curt answers with a smile—but he stays. 
Indeed, he is keen enough to make a 
right or left tackle in such a surprising 
manner that his prospect is thrown off 
his guard and has to answer. 

This editor-publisher is always armed 
with samples and evidence of the merit 
of whatever he is proposing. He uses the 
most gentlemanly and courteous lan- 
guage, and seldom jokes or scatters his 
argument, but he pins the badge of his 
business on everybody he contacts be- 
fore he lets up. It may take him days, or 
weeks, or even months, but he never ac- 
knowledges to himself or anybody else 
that a prospect is hopeless or that any- 
body is his enemy till every resource of 
his brain and ingenuity has been tried to 
the limit to produce a different attitude. 

Strangely enough, while he is a splen- 
did writer and a careful and expert re- 
porter of news, arraying facts and data 
in a manner that would win 100 per cent 
markings in any school of journalism— 
he is a graduate of an important school 
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Tilting at the 
Windmills 


Poor Don Quixote found out 
that windmills are not giants 
to be put to rout by headlong, 
reckless charges. 

And today business men are 
learning that Competition and 
Sales Resistance are not things 
to be overcome by anything less 
than well prepared publicity 
based on genuinely intelligent 
merchandising methods. 























Advertisement from cover of Contact, house-organ 
of the Aaron S. Bloom Advertising Agency, Boston 


of journalism, by the way—he does not 
like the news and writing end of the 
business. He likes the business end, and 
plans and keeps the most complete rec- 
ords of every item of business; further, 
he likes to solicit business. That is the 
enigma in his makeup—he likes to so- 
licit business, and in a competitive field 
where his evident timidity and defer- 
ence to others might quickly leave him 
stranded! But this mild-mannered edi- 
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tor-publisher is never left stranded. He 
is there and on his feet to the finish of 
every working day, and every month 
takes stock of his business success till he 
knows where he stands. 

Again, we repeat the question: Who 
makes a good newspaper man? 

Some years ago we knew of a news 
reporter on one of the leading dailies of 
a midwestern state who had everything 
else but timidity. He had writing abil- 
ity, news sense, self-assurance, and in- 
testinal fortitude, and to burn. He never 
blushed at anything, and if anybody at- 
tempted to bluff him or to deny his right 
to what he was after he proved to be a 
horned adder. He was poisonous, and he 
would bite. He would tackle the presi- 
dent of a college, the manager of a big 
business, a candidate for governor, or 
the director of a bank, and they did not 
succeed in shaking him off. 

Yet today that reporter is on his up- 
pers and scalping his way along as he 
finds some place, any place, he can mar- 
ket some of his stuff—all because the 
newspaper could not trust him. “He was 
the best reporter we ever had,” said the 
editor one day, “but he kept us in hot 
water all the time. He was never sure of 
his facts, and he was vicious and re- 
vengeful to the point where we had to 
follow him up and investigate every- 
thing he wrote about. He would lead us 
into more libel suits and cause us more 
apologies than all the other members of 
the news force put together.” 

And there are three actual examples 
of newspaper characters now in our own 
mind’s eye as we ask the question once 
again: Just who makes a good news- 
paper man, anyway? 

Source of Local Advertising 

The Wisconsin Press Association busi- 
ness office has recently conducted a sur- 
vey to ascertain from whence and by 
whom local advertising is placed in the 
Wisconsin papers, and the percentages 
of space used by each line of business. 
Forty-five Wisconsin papers were used 
in making the check—fifteen from small 
towns, fifteen from the towns of middle 
size, and fifteen from larger towns. All 
the display advertising in four succes- 
sive issues of these papers was measured 
to arrive at the figures. 

For convenience in making the check, 
the figures were reduced to a percentage 
basis from a total of 1,000. Thus the 
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average figure for clothing stores is 105, 
which means that clothing stores pro- 
vide 10% per cent of the total advertis- 
ing run. The figures given in the final 
table are as follows: 

PRODUCTS OR 


-SIZE OF TOWN——— 


SERVICES Over 1,000 Under Aver 
ADVERTISED 2,000 to2,000 1,000 age 
Glpthines. .sca occtons 150 88 78 105 
GHOCENIES) 5c... 202 3. 134 150 112 132 


Automobiles (new) .106 80 95 94 


Banus cis conwsces ces 58 36 59 47 
Motion pictures .... 53 31 42 42 
Dry 200dS: ....6:5..6.-«:< 44 15 67 42 
1G! Cae ae 42 67 33 47 
Gas and Oth. 5.5.0:5:.5 38 50 47 45 
Drug stores... 6.6. 38 47 —- 104 63 


Tires and accessories 28 40 23 30 
Furniture and house 


furnishings ...... 26 26 23 25 
1 OL a eerie 26 26 16 23 
FIATAWATE «6 6se cass 24 26 32 27 
Building material... 20 14 13 16 
Light and gas...... 18 18 5 14 
Felephone «........:. 18 6 4 9 
Fuel and ice. «.......+ 18 24 13 18 
SBS ors cc cs ee ces 18 27 26 20 
Stoves, furnaces .... 16 18 15 16 
Bus and railway.... 12 15 10 12 
Hanety oxcceuceses 10 10 3 8 
Hotels, restaurants... 8 % 4 5 
DANCES)... ¢-6:</e-0i0s-ch-s 8 8 19 12 
Farm implements... 8 13 6 9 
THSUTANCE: 6.655.056. 50:0 8 3 15 9 
Creamery, dairy.... 8 6 6 7 
Used automobiles... 8 3 18 10 
Seed and feed...... 6 15 19 13 
Chiropractor ...... 6 11 9 9 
Ohi) rr 6 5 3 5 
GWE Ge soos scares 6 16 4 9 
Stationery, books... 4 4 4 4 


Laundry, dry clean- 


ope eee eae 6 6 8 7 
Wndertahier’ ....05.5 4 9 3 5 
Barber, beauty shop. 4 2 12 6 
PUICHIONS: 6.0.2 < b:0s.2s 4 6 7 6 
Real estate ........ 4 1 1 2 
Miscellaneous ...... 28 74 = 143 82 

>-——1 Row» 


Cause for Apprehension 
“Why is the foreman swearing so?” 
inquired the beautiful proofreader. 
‘“‘Well, he made a dumb mistake,” re- 
plied the errand boy. “He just sent the 
church-bulletin proof to his bootlegger, 
and a note to the Reverend Grimm that 
read, ‘Bring over a pint and let’s see 
you show some speed!’ ” 


$1 fQzahow—__~<> 


Yellowing of Paper 

A strong corroboration of the theory 
that light-sensitive rosin is the cause of 
the so-called yellowing of better grades 
of papers has been obtained as a result 
of an investigation of the effect of light 
upon rosin and rosin sizes carried out at 
the United States Bureau of Standards. 
Certain samples of rosin and compounds 
of rosin used in sizing paper were ex- 
posed in quartz tubes to the action of 
the rays of the carbon arc and darkened 
under this treatment.—From a recent 
item in “The Paper Industry.” 
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Notes From the Field 








Nearly every state has a press asso- 
ciation of some kind. Better take the 
time and opportunity to investigate any 
new or glittering proposition that is pre- 
sented, and take it up with your field 
manager, state secretary, or other offi- 
cials who may be informed regarding 
the latest schemes. And in no case stand 
sponsor for debts or contracts that may 
be created, nor cash any checks. 


Publishers frequently send us copies 
of letters from concerns specializing in 
placing hotel advertising with newspa- 
pers. The question occurs when the let- 
ter proposes that if the publisher will 
take certain hotel advertising on an ex- 
change basis the agency will then buy 
the hotel account from the newspaper at 
a small percentage of the face value. 
And we suppose there are some news- 
papers managed on that peculiar basis 
or there would be no excuse for such 
absurd propositions. 





Atlanta and other cities of Georgia 
are certainly making the mails carry 
plenty of reminder that the National 
Editorial Association convention is to 
be held in that state, from June 1 to 5. 
Whether we all go on the trip or not, we 
shall all better appreciate the fact that 
Georgia has many fine cities and plenty 
of interesting scenery to view and write 
about. It may be safely estimated that 
the state will get several thousand col- 
umns of valuable advertising as a result 
of this newspaper invasion. 


Sticklers for form in printing only 
correct English are evidently gradually 
giving way before common usage, and 
newspapers are now full of words and 
phrases which formerly were taboo. We 
do not have to remember very far back 
when auction-sale ads and all matter 
relating to cows that give milk read 
“20 milch cows,” or “a herd of milch 
cows,” etc. Now even the National Dairy 
Council recognizes the distinction be- 
tween cows which are giving milk and 
other cows that do not give milk as be- 
ing so many “milk” cows. 





A recent decision of the United States 
Supreme Court, as quoted in advertising 


magazines, shows that it is a violation 
of the copyright laws for a hotel or 
apartment house to maintain a central 
receiving set and broadcast from there 
to the rooms of the hotel, when the pro- 
gram is one which contains copyrighted 
songs. Why should not radios be sold 
with a copyright permit for the receiver 
at so much per, thus entitling all to 
listen in on anything that is carried on 
the “circumambient air”? 

A suggestion from San Francisco, that 
department stores may have a more inti- 
mate contact with the newspapers and 
the means by which their sales messages 
are carried to the general public by tak- 
ing all the salesmen and saleswomen of 
such stores on a tour of the newspaper 
plants and offices, is good. And why 
should not the same idea work with the 
smaller papers and smaller stores? One 
of the worst offsets to advertising is the 
ignorance of sales people, both regard- 
ing the goods being advertised and the 
way in which the public has been inter- 
ested in the store. If this might be elim- 
inated it would build the results to the 
advertiser far beyond his expectation, 
and would thus help the paper. 





One of the small-city dailies of Iowa 
has figured the average cost a page over 
a two-year period. The figure given is 
$13.72, which is about $7 less than the 
accepted general theory of such costs. 
This cost was arrived at for the purpose 
of ascertaining the advertising load that 
must be carried to pay the expense, and 
the rate an inch that must be charged. 
Various publishers of both dailies and 
weeklies may be greatly interested in 
noting these figures. 

With 1,700 inches of advertising in a 
week at $0.35 an inch the average cost 
for an issue may be met. When it runs 
below that there is a positive loss for 
the week. It must be conceded, however, 
that one issue of a weekly paper cannot 
be figured on the same basis of cost and 
income, for there are many items of ex- 
pense that a daily has which the weekly 
does not have, and many items of sav- 
ing in quantity production that a daily 
has which a weekly cannot realize, 
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“Nothing Down” Advertising Draws 
Condemnation of Printers 

Recently a double-spread machinery adver- 
tisement, offering to waive the down payment 
during May and June, appeared in a giveaway 
sheet distributed to printers. The executive 
council of the Master Printers Federation of 
Chicago immediately took under advisement 
the question of this advertising’s ethics. After 
consideration the council passed a resolution 
condemning this type of advertising and in- 
structing Secretary S. F. Beatty to inform 
other publications in the printing industry as 
to its attitude on the matter. 

Secretary Beatty states that the machinery 
dealer in question has decided to eliminate fea- 
tures of such character from his future adver- 
tising copy. The Master Printers Federation of 
Chicago deserves commendation for its prompt 
and resultful action on a project so clearly det- 
rimental to the best interests of the industry. 


G.T.Lord to Represent U. T. A. 
on National Type Board 

The United Typothetae of America has ap- 
pointed George T. Lord, of the New York 
Monotype Composition Company, as its rep- 
resentative on the National Board on Printing 
Type Faces, to serve with the representatives 
of the Advertising Typographers of America, 
American Association of Advertising Agencies, 
the Society of Typographic Arts, Art Directors 
Club, and American Institute of Graphic Arts. 


Lanston Annual Report Issued 


The annual report of the Lanston Monotype 
Machine Conipany, as presented to the stock- 
holders at the annual meeting on May 7, shows 
net earnings for the year of $576,226.94 after 
depreciation and taxes, and a reduction in net 
profits of $286,562.61. Increased sale of mono- 
type keyboard paper during 1930, when total 
production in the printing industry decreased, 
indicates, according to President Best, that an 
early improvement in the company’s business 
may reasonably be expected. 

This Printing Firm Profits by 
Inland Printer Articles 

The Franklin Printing Company, of Louis- 
ville, believes in making practical application 
of many good ideas presented in THE INLAND 
PrinTER. Recently an article appeared regard- 
ing the need of better imprinting if fine adver- 
tising pieces were to serve their full purpose, 
and presenting examples of poor imprinting on 
good printed matter. The Franklin Printing 
Company borrowed these halftones, printed a 
small folder showing these cuts, and sent this 
out with a form letter emphasizing the harm 


done by poor imprinting and stressing the 
Franklin Printing Company’s ability to pro- 
duce imprinting in harmony with the printed 
piece. A sound business-getting idea ! 

Thermographic Corporation Has 

Branch Office in Chicago 

The Thermographic Corporation, located at 
168 Greene Street, New York City, announces 
that it has just established a branch office at 
608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago (Harrison 
0018), to provide prompt and complete service 
for its customers in the western territory. 


G. P. O. Receives Largest Single 
Printing Order to Date 

The largest single printing order for bulle- 
tins for public sale ever placed with the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office was recently received 
by that institution. The order comprises half 
a million copies of a 120-page bulletin, entitled 
“Furniture: Its Selection and Use,” written 
by Clark R. Kelsey, furniture specialist of the 
Department of Commerce’s National Commit- 
tee on Wood Utilization. Axel H. Oxholm, the 
director of that committee, has estimated that 
the ultimate sale of this bulletin may be triple 
the quantity of the original printing order. 


Chicago School of Printing Holds 
Its Graduation Exercises 

On May 21 the graduation exercises of the 
Chicago School of Printing were held at the 
Medinah Athletic Club. Twenty-one manly, 
ambitious printers-to-be received their diplo- 
mas and bonus checks, accompanied by words 
of wise counsel from the lips of Col. Edward 
T. Miller, former executive secretary of the 
United Typothetae of America. Including the 
present graduating class, 265 have completed 
this institution’s work during the time it has 
been in existence, and the school is exerting 
an increasingly strong influence in raising the 
caliber of young men entering the industry. 


Jung Hotel Official Headquarters 
for the U. T. A. Convention 


Announcement is made that the Jung Hotel, 
New Orleans, has been chosen as the official 
headquarters for the United Typothetae of 
America annual convention, to be held there 
starting October 12, and all U. T. A. sessions 
will be held at this hotel. 

Reduced railroad rates for those attending 
the U. T. A. convention, on the basis of one 
and a half fares for the round trip, are being 
offered, and these tickets are good over a pe- 
riod of twenty days, from October 8 to 28, 
thus allowing users a period of leisurely sight- 
seeing after the convention. 


Detroit Cites Benefits From the 
Control of Paper Credit 

About two years ago the Detroit paper mer- 
chants, with the assistance of the Detroit Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, established a plan for 
the control of paper credit. In a recent number 
The Business Week comments in its usual terse 
manner on the benefits achieved under that 
credit-control plan, as follows: 

“Very excellent results have thus far been 
obtained: (1) closer codperation between the 
printing industry and its sources of supply; 
(2) gradual elimination of undesirable persons 
from the industry; (3) closer analysis of op- 
erating costs; (4) more care in credit investi- 
gation of new accounts; (5) more frequent 
turnover of capital which has been invested in 
accounts receivable.” 


Knowledge of Graphic Arts Spread 
Through Los Angeles Project 

An educational project which is notable for 
the wide scope of its programs and the remark- 
able size of its audiences is being carried on in 
Los Angeles with the coéperation of printers, 
typographers, trade plants, engravers, supply 
firms, paper houses, and newspapers. Credit 
for the idea goes to Joe Hartman of the House 
of Hartman, typographers, and the work of 
organization has been carried on under the 
direction of Ellis G. Fulton. 

The main objective is to convey to adver- 
tising men and buyers of printing a better un- 
derstanding of the graphic arts. The course is 
held for a period of sixteen weekly meetings, 
starting on April 20 and concluding August 2. 
The subject material includes layout; hand 
composition ; machine composition ; preparing 
copy for the engraver; photoengraving; elec- 
trotyping ; paper ; ink; letterpress printing ; off- 
set lithography; rotagravure, and newspaper 
production methods. 

For the first meeting 572 persons were pres- 
ent, and 703 attended the second meeting. The 
Los Angeles plan has touched a responsive 
chord, and its progress will be watched with 
interest throughout the country. 


Canadian Newsprint Price Cut 

Price Brothers & Company, Limited, the 
largest independent manufacturer of newsprint 
in Canada, on May 1 cut the market price 
of newsprint $5 a ton, with a reduction of $3 
a ton retroactive from January 1 of this year 
to May 1. Another announcement stated that 
the newsprint group including the Canada 
Power and Paper Company, Abitibi Power 
and Paper Company, Limited, and St. Law- 
rence Corporation was also putting the same 
price reduction into effect. 
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S. D. Warren Company Introduces } 
Two Remarkable New Papers 

The S. D. Warren Company, according to 
its records, in 1881 produced the first sheet of 
coated paper made in America, in 1903 brought 
out the first sheet of dull-coated paper made 
in the world, and in 1915 produced the first 
semi-dull-coated paper made in this country. 
This pioneering spirit has recently been de- 
voted to the problem of developing a paper 
which would (1) reproduce halftone dots per- 
fectly; (2) excel in folding qualities; (3) be 
sufficiently strong not to break with or against 
the grain; (4) offer coating so flexible that it 
would fold with or against the grain without 
flaking; (5) be handled with greatest ease by 
the printer, and (6) be read with greatest com- 
fort on the part of the reader. 

The solution of all of these difficulties, says 
the Warren Company, is found in the two new 
book papers just brought out—Warren’s New 
Lustro Brilliant Dull and New Cumberland 
Dull. Both papers have extreme strength, and 
are claimed to be stronger both with and 
against the grain than any of the folding enam- 
els now available. They fold with and against 
the grain without flaking in the fold. They 
print with the greatest ease, and are said to be 
as mellow as a piece of leather. These new 
book papers, in a complete stock, are now in 
the hands of all Warren dealers everywhere 
throughout the United States. 





Another New Development 

Tue INLAND PRINTER has received a letter 
from Roy M. Gove, New York City, mention- 
ing a new development which he states has 
great possibilities. The paragraph pertaining 
to this matter reads as follows: 

“T have made application for a patent on 
what I call a ‘Compose-Print-Distribute type,’ 
filed in February this year. The type is prac- 
tically the same as the matrix used on Mergen- 
thaler, intertype, etc., except that the female 
member is replaced by a male member. The 
type is assembled the same as the matrix, by 
use of the same keyboard, but on its way over 
to the casting elevator it is inked, goes to the 
press position, which is now the casting posi- 
tion, and prints on paper fed between it and 
the press, which is now the pot, and then con- 
tinues on its way to the magazine. Thus the 
casting and ejecting mechanism is eliminated.” 





Wichita Printers Use Series of 
Remarkable Mailing Pieces 

The Printing Industry of Wichita has dis- 
tributed to local business firms a series of four 
mailing pieces each of which is outstandingly 
notable for printing quality and for copy of 
the vibrant, stirring kind that gets close atten- 
tion and convinces the reader. The artwork is 
of the best; a different color of stock is used 
for each piece; text type is large, legible, beau- 
tiful; the size is impressive but convenient to 
handle—altogether each is such a specimen as 
you like to keep on your desk. 

The first mailing piece offers the story of 
Wichita’s first printer—an Indian—in simple 
and yet vivid terms which make you want to 
read more. The second one narrates how Wich- 
ita became an important printing center. The 
third piece answers the question “Can your 
printer help you save money ?” and the sub- 
ject of the fourth is “Winning and Holding 
Customers.” If these attractive and impelling 
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mailing pieces could be adapted for use in 
every city and town in the United States, the 
public would be far better informed. 

Information as to the actual results of this 
campaign can be secured by addressing The 
Printing Industry of Wichita, Masonic Temple 
Building, Wichita, Kansas. 


Death of George E. Wray 


George E. Wray, who for years has played 
an active part in the education of printers as 
to sound trade practices, died at his home in 
Salt Lake City on April 22 at the age of 
eighty-one years. Mr. Wray had served with 








GEORGE E. WRAY 


a number of printers’ associations, including 
the Printers’ Board of Trade, of Minneapolis, 
and from 1910 to 1912 he was secretary of the 
Ben Franklin Club of America. He was well 
known through the many articles he contrib- 
uted to printing-industry publications, and 
through this medium had done much for the 
benefit of members of the trade. 


Allied Paper Representatives 
Gather at Kalamazoo 

Regional representatives of the Allied Paper 
Mills recently gathered at the mills at Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan, to discuss problems and take 
note of the new plant improvements and the 
new grades of Allied papers. Among those in 
attendance were Paul M. Tynan, newly elected 
vice-president of Allied Paper Mills, Incorpo- 
rated, of New York City; Joseph S. Filbert, 
his assistant ; Courtney H. Reeves, manager of 
the Chicago office; J. A. Andrew, Boston rep- 
resentative, and Robert C. Bishop, the firm’s 
representative at San Francisco. 





R. C. Johnson District Manager for 
Northwest Paper Company 
R. C. Johnson, who for the past eighteen 
years has served with the International Paper 
Company, has been appointed district manager 
for the Northwest Paper Company, with his 
headquarters at Chicago. 





Illinois Envelope Company Opens 
Sales Office in Milwaukee 
Announcement is made that the Illinois En- 
velope Company, of Kalamazoo, Michigan, 
has opened a sales office at 1012 North Third 
Street, Milwaukee. R. A. Gilliam has been 
appointed manager of the new office. 
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Regensteiner Offers Broken-Lot 
Plan to Chicago Printers 

At the May 19 meeting of the Master Print- 
ers Federation of Chicago, President Regen- 
steiner outlined a project which in his opinion 
will indirectly return to the printer’s own 
pocket the penalties he pays for buying paper 
in broken-package amounts. While most of 
the printers present expressed approval of the 
plan in general, several well known printers 
pointed to what they felt were weaknesses of 
the idea. No definite action was taken on the 
matter, particularly in view of the fact that 
the Trade Matters Committee is still negotiat- 
ing with the paper concerns for relief on the 
broken-package problem. 

Mr. Regensteiner’s plan contemplates or- 
ganization of a company in which each printer 
would be allowed to buy stock to the amount 
of the average monthly sum he expends for 
broken-package paper. The company would 
buy paper in case lots, and would sell this pa- 
per to its printer-stockholders at the regular 
broken-package rate now paid. However, at 
the end of the year the profits, which President 
Regensteiner pictured as being of alluring size, 
would be divided among the stockholders. 


Baker With Harris-Seybold-Potter 

Horace R. Baker, formerly advertising man- 
ager of the Miller Rubber Company, and more 
recently a vice-president of the Gardner Ad- 
vertising Company, of New York City, is 
now associated with the Harris-Seybold-Potter 
Company at its general offices in Cleveland. 
He is working under the supervision of Harry 
A. Porter, vice-president and general manager. 





Bingham Brothers Company Issues 
Valuable Reference Book 

“Rollers” is the title of the handsome book 
issued by Bingham Brothers Company, of 406 
Pearl Street, New York City, as a reference 
book for every user of rollers. It is most at- 
tractively prepared, with heavy cover, exam- 
ples of fine printing, and text matter which 
will be found of both interest and practical 
value to the printer on many occasions. “Roll- 
ers” is indeed a contribution to the list of help- 
ful printed matter on this subject. 





Charles Eneu Johnson & Company 
Makes Bock Vice-President 
Charles Eneu Johnson & Company makes 
the announcement that Louis B. Bock, for- 
merly president of the General Printing Ink 
Company, has been appointed resident vice- 
president, with offices in New York City. 





Death of Melvin O. Menaige 

Melvin O. Menaige, known as the father of 
the Craftsmen’s Movement, and New York 
State representative of the Ludlow Typograph 
Company, of Chicago, died on April 12 at his 
home in Brooklyn, New York, at the age of 
fifty-two years. In 1909 Mr. Menaige decided 
that executives of printing plants might bene- 
fit themselves and their employers by estab- 
lishing an organization for the exchanging of 
technical knowledge, and the organizing of 
the New York City club upon his suggestion 
initiated the Craftsmen’s Movement. The de- 
ceased Craftsman had been associated with the 
Ludlow company for about twelve years, and 
also had formerly served on the sales staff of 
the Mergenthaler Linotype Company. 
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Chicago Union Not Inclined to 
Modify Terms of Contract 

Chicago printing plants that employ union 
compositors have been asking Chicago Typo- 
graphical Union No. 16 to modify the contract, 
effective June 1, which establishes the forty- 
hour week instead of forty-four for a period 
of three months; with no change in the present 
weekly pay, and thus effects an increase of 
$0.14 in the hour rate paid during that period. 
The contract specifies that for 1931 and 1932 
the arrangement shall apply for the three sum- 
mer months, but that “on and after April 1 
of 1933 forty hours shall constitute a week’s 
work for all day workers.” 

At the time this issue went to press it was 
reported that the union’s officials would not 
agree to modification of the contract. It is said 
that about fourteen hundred members of the 
union are now out of work and that many of 
the employed are working less than full time. 

The employers’ contention is that the union 
set a precedent when during the World War it 
succeeded in having the existing contract mod- 
ified, several wage increases having been put 
through after the employers agreed to this 
proposal. The union employers maintain that 
during the present period, with the cost of liv- 
ing declining rather than increasing, the union 
should consent to modification of the contract 
and thus help to improve conditions. 

Announcement was recently made by the 
Chicago Trade Typographers that the price 
of trade composition will not be raised be- 
cause of the forty-hour week which is ex- 
pected to go into effect on June 1. 


Bulletin 

May 24.—The Chicago Typographical Union 
No. 16, in its meeting today, voted against 
modification of the forty-hour-week contract 
effective June 1. It is considered improbable 
that the employers will make further effort 
toward modification, as new union officials are 
to be elected on May 27 and the contract goes 
into effect a number of days before the date 
on which they take office. 


Constructive and Varied Program for 
Printing-Education Conference 

The tenth annual Conference on Printing 
Education, to be held at New York University, 
June 22 to 25, offers a program having innu- 
merable important features for the benefit of 
everyone who attends. Following the opening 
ceremonies, an address on “Printing’s Contri- 
bution to Vocational Education” will be given 
by Dr. L. A. Wilson, assistant commissioner of 
education for New York State, after which 
Albert W. Finlay, of the George H. Ellis Com- 
pany, Boston, will take as his subject “The 
Printing Industry.” 

The subject of the second day’s session will 
be “The Teacher: Keeping Himself Fit.’”” The 
speakers on this topic are to be George E. 
Huckins, instructor in printing, State Teach- 
ers’ College, Buffalo; Ralph W. Polk, super- 
visor of printing, Detroit public schools; E. E. 
Sheldon, The Lakeside Press, Chicago; Allan 
Robinson, principal, the Ottmar Mergenthaler 
School of Printing, Baltimore. An address will 
also be given by William Edwin Rudge, widely 
known printer and publisher, of Mount Ver- 
non, New York. In the evening a dinner meet- 
ing will be held at the Printing Crafts Club, 
with Harry L. Gage, secretary of The Bart- 
lett-Orr Press, presiding as chairman, and the 
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principal speakers scheduled are George K. 
Hebb, of Evans-Winter-Hebb, Detroit; Prof. 
David Gustafson, Department of Printing of 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, and Major 
George L. Berry, president of the International 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union. 
“Objectives in Printing Education” is the 
topic of discussion for the third day’s meeting. 
Ralph A. Loomis, William L. Dickinson High 
School, Jersey City, will talk on “The 1931 
Survey of Courses of Study.” “Research in 
Printing Education: The Michigan Plan” will 
be discussed by Pearl B. Oldt, Central High 
School, Grand Rapids. “A Practical Course in 
Apprenticeship Training” will be depicted by 
Burr G. Williams, chief instructor of appren- 
tices, Government Printing Office, and Hugh 
H. Flaherty, head, Department of Printing, 
Sewanhaka High School, Floral Park, New 
York, will have as his subject “The Industrial- 
Arts Course in the Senior High School.” De- 
scriptions will then be presented of vocational 
courses in typical schools. The final address of 
this session will be delivered by Herbert War- 
fel, Joliet Township High School, Joliet, Ili- 
nois, discussing “The Production Problem.” 
The final meeting, on ““New Developments 
in Education and Industry,” will be opened 
with an address on “Visual Aids for Printing 
Classes,” by William B. Mayer, of Franklin 
School, Newark. William D. Hall, director of 
the U. T. A. Department of Production Man- 
agement, will discuss ‘Mechanical and Sci- 
entific Advances in the Printing Industry.” 
Harry A. Groesbeck, Junior, will speak on the 
subject of “Progress in Photoengraving,” and 
“Societies for the Advancement of Printing” 
will be considered in the address by Laurance 
B. Siegfried, editor of The American Printer. 
A joint meeting will be held with art teachers 
in the afternoon, the three speakers being 
Frank Weitenkamp, curator of prints, Public 
Library of New York; Forest Grant, director 
of art, New York schools, and Harry Gage. 
Many special features have been arranged as 
side issues of the conference. On the afternoon 
of Monday, the opening day, printing schools 
and printing, electrotyping, engraving, and 
binding plants will be visited, with a special 
inspection of the Intertype Corporation plant. 
Tuesday afternoon will be featured by a trip 
through the Typographic Library and Mu- 
seum of the American Type Founders Com- 
pany, Jersey City, and an address by Henry L. 
Bullen, its well known curator. Luncheon will 
be served for the visitors Wednesday noon at 
the Brooklyn plant of the Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Company, and the plant will be inspected. 
Altogether the conference promises both pleas- 
ure and profit for all who are able to attend. 


Multicolor Silk-Screen Process 
Demonstrated at Hartford 

George P. Capwell, Wethersfield, Connecti- 
cut, recently demonstrated before the Hart- 
ford Advertising Club his patented process for 
the production of fine multicolor illustrations 
through the medium of the silk-screen process. 
The work produced by Mr. Capwell’s new 
method is described as having the appearance 
of lithography ; it takes either a dull or varnish 
finish, and is said to be non-fading. ‘‘On ordi- 
nary work,” says Mr. Capwell, “we are able 
with my process to represent almost any color 
or value thereof with the use of but five sten- 
cils—black, white, and the primaries.” 
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Death of Walter A. Strong, Chicago 
Daily News Publisher 

Walter A. Strong, publisher of the Chicago 
Daily News, and chairman of the board of the 
Advertising Federation of America, died at the 
age of forty-seven on May 10 at his home in 
Winnetka, a suburb of Chicago. He became 
associated with the News as a clerk in 1905, 
following his graduation from Beloit College, 
and by 1925 had risen to the position of busi- 
ness manager. When Victor F. Lawson, pub- 
lisher of the News, died in 1925, the newspaper 
was sold to Mr. Strong and a group of other 
men who had been associated with the News 
while Mr. Lawson was publisher. 

Mr. Strong believed that radio had a great 
future, and his efforts were primarily respon- 
sible for the position of leadership held by the 
News station, WMAQ, first in radio and now 
in experimental work with television. But the 
sound publishing policies of the Daily News, 
and the affection and esteem held for its pub- 
lisher by every person who knew him, com- 
prise the most permanent monument to the 
memory of Walter A. Strong. 





Death of Col. Robert Ewing 


Colonel Robert Ewing, the publisher of the 
New Orleans States, Shreveport Times, Mon- 
roe World, and Monroe News-Star, died at 
New Orleans on April 27 at the age of seventy- 
one years. As one of the leading publishers in 
that section Colonel Ewing wielded a power- 
ful political influence. At the time of his death 
he was Democratic national committeeman 
from Louisiana. As chairman of the Louisiana 
delegation at the Houston Democratic na- 
tional convention in 1928, he was said to have 
been responsible for securing the support of 
some of the influential drys for a plank ac- 
ceptable to Alfred E. Smith. 





Death of Timothy Cole 

Timothy Cole, for many years considered 
by many as the leading American master of 
wood engraving, died at Poughkeepsie, New 
York, on May 17 at the age of seventy-nine 
years. His finest work was done before photo- 
engraving came into general use with the de- 
mand for mass production of magazines, and 
for twenty-nine years his reproductions of 
famous paintings appeared in Century Maga- 
zine. In 1913 Mr. Cole was selected for the 
American Academy of Arts and Letters, an 
honor which was generally considered as be- 
ing well deserved by this master craftsman. 


New Cutler-Hammer Officers 

At the annual meeting of Cutler-Hammer, 
Incorporated, of Milwaukee, Frank R. Bacon 
was elected president to succeed the late Bev- 
erly L. Worden, and the position of chairman 
of the board, formerly held by Mr. Bacon, 
was abolished. Other officers and directors 
elected are as follows: 

Vice-presidents, F. L. Pierce and J. C. Wil- 
son; treasurer, H. F. Vogt; secretary, W. C. 
Stevens. Directors: the aforementioned of- 
ficers and T. Johnson Ward, Carl A. Johnson, 
L. A. Lecher, G. S. Crane, and E. A. Bacon. 





Death of J. D. Hennigan 
J. D. Hennigan, president and owner of the 
J. D. Hennigan Company, Chicago, died on 
May 16 after a long period of illness. 
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M &L Type Foundry Established 
to Serve Entire Industry 


Announcement is made by Graves Whit- 
mire, president, that the M & L Type Foundry 
is now in full operation in its large and mod- 
ern plant at 360 East Grand Avenue, Chicago. 
Although the plant has been operating for 
only a short period of time, such a volume of 
orders is on hand that this foundry has been 
working on a twenty-four-hour schedule. All 
sizes of foundry type up to 120-point are be- 
ing produced, and the type is accurately fin- 
ished and of hard, durable character. 

David N. Mallory, who for twenty years 
served with Barnhart Brothers & Spindler, is 
in charge of the plant as general foundry man- 
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speakers during the one-day conference were: 
Matthew Commanday, discussing the Univer- 
sal Type Specimen Book; James Howe, To- 
ronto, who addressed the conference in regard 
to I. T. C. A. activities; Fred W. Hoch, who 
commented on the importance of production 
records, and Frank M. Sherman, speaking on 
“What Is Trade Composition Week ?” 


Death of Ambrose Shapley 
Ambrose Shapley, president of the Review 
Publishing and Printing Company, Incorpo- 
rated, Philadelphia, and the publisher of the 
American Exchange and Review, died at his 
home in Germantown on May 1 at the age of 
eighty-five years. Mr. Shapley had been iden- 
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C. H. L; Hommedieu President 
of the Wanner Company 

The Wanner Company, printing-machinery 
supply firm of Chicago, has been acquired by 
interests connected with the Samuel Bingham’s 
Son Manufacturing Company, and A. F. Wan- 
ner, founder, president, and treasurer of the 
Wanner Company, is retiring from business in 
this field. The new president and general man- 
ager of the company is C. H. L’Hommedieu, 
until about two years ago the manager of the 
Chicago sales branch of Barnhart Brothers & 
Spindler, and widely known throughout the 
entire printing industry. 

The Wanner Company is moving its offices 
and plant to the Bingham company’s building 





A feature of the recent Jubilee Week celebration in Chicago was a great parade through the downtown section which was featured by this mammoth and impressive 
float of the Chicago Herald and Examiner. Girls standing near the typesetting machine at the back of the float tossed warm slugs to onlookers at the curb 


ager. He is widely acquainted throughout the 
printing industry, and has earned an enviable 
reputation for his very complete knowledge 
of printing-plant efficiency and of time-saving 
methods. Under his supervision the progress 
of this new foundry should be rapid. 





Harvard Awards Discontinued 

Discontinuance of the Harvard Advertising 
Awards has been announced by the Harvard 
School of Business Administration. The deci- 
sion is based upon the statement by trustees 
of the American Foundation, Incorporated, 
the trust established ‘by the late Edward W. 
Bok, that the reduced income of that founda- 
tion makes the step necessary. 

Hold Eastern District Conference 

of I.T. C. A. in New York 


The Eastern District Conference of the In- 
ternational Trade Composition Association, 
in New York City, with President Howard O. 
Bullard presiding, proved to be most success- 
ful. The square-inch method for measuring 
composition was described by G. L. Garand, 
of Detroit, and Laurance B. Siegfried, editor 
of The American Printer, presented an inter- 
esting address on the subject “Why Not Turn- 
over in Type?” John Morris, of Philadelphia, 
pictured great possibilities for printing’s future 
in his message entitled “A New Day Dawns 
for the Typographic Art.” Other important 


tified with the printing industry of Philadel- 
phia for more than sixty years. He was a 
veteran of the Civil War and the last member 
of G. A. R. Post No. 312. 


Unique Plan Used by Miami Valley 
Paper Shippers’ Association 

The Miami Valley (Ohio) Paper Shippers’ 
Association, comprising paper manufacturers 
situated in the Miami Valley, is undertaking 
an unusual cooperative project intended to get 
business by saving money for the paper mer- 
chant. Simply stated, the plan consists of com- 
bining less-than-carload paper orders and 
shipping them at carload rates, thus effecting a 
saving which the association estimates will av- 
erage about a half-cent a pound. Thus this co- 
operative project furnishes the paper merchant 
an excellent reason for buying from these man- 
ufacturers. The members of the Miami Valley 
Paper Shippers’ Association are: 

Advance Bag and Paper Company; Ameri- 
can Envelope Company ; Beckett Paper Com- 
pany; Crystal Tissue Company; Gardner & 
Harvey Company ; Harding-Jones Paper Com- 
pany ; Interstate Folding Box Company ; Ohio 
Paper Company; Lawrence Bag Company ; 
Maxwell Paper Company ; Miamisburg Paper 
Company ; Miami Valley Coated Paper Com- 
pany; Oxford Miami Paper Company; Sorg 
Paper Company; West Carrollton Parchment 
Company, and Wrenn Paper Company. 


at 636 Sherman Street, and plans are being 
laid for a program of expansion. Under the 
terms of the agreement Franklin Wanner, for- 
mer vice-president and general manager, and 
William Wanner, also a vice-president of the 
Wanner Company, are to continue their asso- 
ciation with the organization. 


Nichols Press in Existence 
for Eighty-one Years 

The item in the April issue, stating that The 
Nichols Press, of Lynn, Massachusetts, had 
passed the half-century mark, was based on 
information which seriously understated the 
business life of this firm. As a matter of fact 
The Nichols Press has been in existence for 
eighty-one years, and THE INLAND PRINTER is 
glad to give additional mention to the long 
and honorable career of this printing concern. 


Practical Plans Used by U.T. A. 
for Assistance of Members 

A number of practical projects are being un- 
dertaken by committee chairmen and various 
department heads of the United Typothetae of 
America. The Department of Production Man- 
agement states that Press Production Rec- 
ords Week will be observed by Typothetae 
members from June 1 to 6, this being the initial 
step of a plan gradually leading to the com- 
plete revision of the U. T. A. Production Rec- 
ords Book. The work has been authorized by 
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the Production Engineering Committee, and 
will be conducted under the supervision of 
William D. Hall, director of the Department 
of Production Management. 

David P. Porterfield, director of the De- 
partment of Marketing, states that the sales- 
club programs will be ready for distribution 
early in the fall. The Marketing Committee 
announces that a one-day meeting of sales- 
club leaders from all over the country will 
probably be held in August, and the programs 
will be discussed in complete detail by those 
who attend this meeting. 


Chicago Printers’ Grievances Now 
Being Given Close Attention 

Complaints registered by Chicago printers 
against certain practices of electrotypers, pa- 
per houses, and trade-composing plants, and 
thoroughly aired during the recent 
“kick” meeting, are being consid- 
ered by all the trade groups con- 
cerned and will doubtless result in 
prompt remedial action. William 
Eastman, chairman of the Trade 
Matters Committee of the Master 
Printers Federation of Chicago, 
to which the complaints were re- 
ferred, states that conferences are 
now under way, and that local 
paper houses, for one group, are 
prepared to make concessions for 
the benefit of customers. 

William L. Mattick, president 
of the North Side Printers Guild, 
reports that the conference held 
with the Chicago Trade Typogra- 
phers Association, to consider the 
printers’ grievances, should result 
in several definite steps for the 
improvement of trade conditions. 
Reports as to other favorable con- 
ferences have been made by Max 
Leonhart, the president of the Job 
Printers Association. Altogether it is felt that 
the “kick” meeting will prove to have been a 
most beneficial project. 





Goudy Produces New Display Face 
for Woman's Home Companion 

The June issue of the Woman’s Home Com- 
panion presents the first use of Companion 
Type, the special display type face created by 
Frederic W. Goudy for that publication. It is 
described as being new and original, but as 
“based on classical lines which will never be 
out of date. At the same time it is modern in 
the true sense of simplicity and reading ease; 
it represents genuine craftsmanship in the 
most sincere form.” 

Reciprocity Shown by Wrigley in 

Use of Cotton Stationery 

William Wrigley, Junior, believes in reci- 
procity. As his gum company sells its product 
to the amount of about twelve million dollars 
annually in the South, Mr. Wrigley has de- 
veloped a program for spending that sum in 
the purchase of southern cotton. 

As definite evidence of its effort to stimulate 
the South’s trade in cotton, Mr. Wrigley’s 
firm prints its quarterly income reports upon 
cotton fabric. The printed form used carries 
two references: “Cotton for gum,” and “This 
letter is written on southern cotton.” 
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New Developments in Field 
of Printers’ Equipment 


THE KLUGE AUTOMATIC PLATEN PRESS, a new 
type of platen press having the Kluge feeder as 
an integral part of the unit, is announced by 
Brandtjen & Kluge, Incorporated. Chief fea- 
tures of the new press are an improved system 
of distribution, greater speed and impressional 
strength, and advanced methods of construc- 
tion. With wider leg spread and heavier side 
frames and base, weight is placed where it con- 
tributes most to positive rigidity. The belt pul- 
ley has been placed inside and attached to the 
flywheel, thus making the running motion 





The new Kluge automatic platen press 


smoother and providing greater compactness 
and operating safety. Distributing rollers, two 
composition with one metal rider, operate be- 
tween fountain and disk and do not contact 
the form or form rollers. The four form rollers 
and two vibrators operate from the disk to the 


tain and impression are automatically thrown 
off together. Although no definite figure is 
given as to speed, the company claims that 
this press “can, under proper conditions, de- 
velop a printing speed faster than any other 
platen press.” To allow for high-speed opera- 
tion, the Kluge press is equipped with depres- 
sible grippers which do not release their grip 
upon the sheet until the delivery suction tips 
come into contact with it, these grippers being 
standard equipment. The press has an auto- 
matically operated jogger which will hold a 
twelve-inch depth of stock, and a stock shelf, 
guarded on the machine side aid sloped so that 
the stock cannot slide off, is located on the 
right side. Additional information regarding 
the new Kluge press may be secured by ad- 
dressing a letter to Brandtjen & Kluge in care 
of THE INLAND PRINTER. 





Tue Nu-Way TYPE CASE, designed to in- 
crease capacity and simplify the setting of dis- 
play type, is now being marketed by Fred M. 
Joerndt. It is constructed of securely welded 
steel, and has sufficient strength to hold twice 
its capacity. A glance at the illustration will 
show that every letter is conveniently acces- 
sible, and would be even if the case were pulled 
out only a very few inches. Tweezers need not 
be used in setting from the Nu-Way case, and 
the arrangement eliminates all chance of nick- 
ing the faces of any letters through contact 
with other characters in the case. Additional 
facts regarding the Nu-Way type case may be 
secured by writing to Fred M. Joerndt in care 
of THE INLAND PRINTER. 





THE PRINTERS’ POSITION SHEET, a practical 
method for setting guides, checking makeup, 
and lining up forms, is being marketed by the 
Printers Position Sheet Company. The paper 
used is of such quality that it is not affected by 
moisture and is semitransparent. It is accu- 
rately lined both horizontally and vertically, 





Nu-Way type‘case for increasing"capacity and simplifying setting of display type 


form, and thus only thoroughly distributed 
ink is conveyed to the form. The ink fountain 
has fourteen adjusting screws, and is made 
with a hollow steel tube, ground to a perfect 
finish and extending the form width. The foun- 


with eight lines to the inch, half-inch lines 
having a one-point face and all others being 
hairline. Lines for the cutting, trimming, and 
folding of the form are checked in pencil. 
When the form is on the press an impression 




















| SERIES 





* METROBLACK and METROLITE ~* 


Metroblack and Metrolite are combined in two letter matrices in sizes from 6 to 14 point 


This husky face, the heaviest member of the 
Metro series, is excellent for display pur- 
poses, as well as for effects where mass 
weight is needed. Though the face is black 
and attention-compelling, the basic design 
of the letters is such as to insure readability. 





* METROTH 


Metrolite isa companion face to, and lighter 
““echo” of, Metroblack. Its letters are freely 
drawn, with an interesting variation of ac- 
cent. Each is so terminated as to lead into the 
next gracefully, bringing uncommon legibil- 
ity to all forms and varieties of composition. 


N and METROMEDIUM * 


Metrothin and Metromedium are combined in two letter matrices in sizes from 6 to 14 point 


For the smart flair of fashion, the dainty, delicate 
appeal to femininity and the allusiveness of style so 
desired in correct typography, Metrothin is a face 
almost without a peer among the new sans serifs. 
Like other members of the Metro series it is avail- 
able in a complete size range, from 6 to 36 point. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE 


* New Orleans - Canadian Linotype, Limited, Toronto 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. * SanFrancisco * Chicago 


The Metro Series Comprise Four Weights and Can Be 
Had in a Complete Range of Sizes from 6 to 36 Point 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 


* 


535-31.2-A 





The medium weight of this face makes it particu- 
larly useful for varied purposes. It is a trifle more 
compact than Metroblack, yet may be freely used 
for intermediate advertising display as well as for 
body matter on many different types of work. Its 
companion face is Metrothin, shown at left. 


COMPANY 


Write for Specimen Booklet Showing All Sizes of Metro. 
Representatives in the Principal Cities of the World 
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is pulled on the position sheet, and any varia- 
tion in register or position is readily noted and 
corrected, after which another position sheet 
is run through for a final check. Time-wasting 
drawing of accurate lines is eliminated by the 
use of this sheet. After the work is run the 
cutter is set in accordance with the cutting and 
trimming .lines as checked, and the work is 
handled in routine manner without spending 
time in maneuvering to allow for discrepancies. 
Where folding is required the folding machine 
may be set in advance by using the folder gages 
or a blank piece of paper of the exact size of 
the work. These position sheets are made in all 
standard sizes and are designed to provide a 
practical, economical, and dependable method 
of determining printed positions. Further in- 
formation on this product may be secured 
by writing to the Printers Position Sheet Com- 
pany in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 





THE NEW CRAFTSMAN PLATEN PRESS, of 10 
by 15 size and having many valuable features 
for the economical handling of fine-quality 
printing, is being marketed by the Chandler & 
Price Company. Excellent ink distribution is 
secured by the use of four form rollers and a 
new-style long fountain with front blade ad- 
justment, together with silent positive moving 
disk, adjustable bed tracks, and the extension 
roller supporting tracks at the sides of the disk. 
The speed of this press is stated as 3,500 an 
hour, and its weight and rigidity are such that 
the Craftsman can be operated at top speed 
without vibration. Strength and weight are 
provided by a massive one-piece cast frame, 
with four widespread feet to give maximum 
stability. The flywheel is cast solid and is care- 
fully balanced, and the bed horns are scien- 
tifically curved to assure smooth movement of 
the rollers at high speed. The main and fly- 
wheel shaft bearings are of bronze. A new- 
style throwoff and quick-acting foot brake are 
features of this press. Additional facts regard- 
ing the new Craftsman may be obtained by 
writing to the Chandler & Price Company in 
care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 





THE JuNIoR Monotype MONoMELT, for gas 
machines only, is being manufactured by the 
Monomelt Company. Smaller in size and lower 
in its cost, this is considered an ideal metal- 
handling system for monotype composition in 
sizes from five- to twelve-point. Governor con- 
trol of both metal pots maintains a constant 
supply of clean, preheated metal, and hot- 








The Janior Monotype Monomelt, which is 
manufactured for use with gas machines 
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The new Craftsman platen press has a stated speed of 3,500 impres- The Continental Revolvo bin, for 
sions an hour, and can be operated at high speed without vibration compact and convenient storage of 
because of its massive one-piece cast frame and four widespread feet quads and spaces, borders, cuts, etc. 


metal and cold-metal troubles are eliminated. 
When the operator removes a full galley of 
type he also puts a scoopful of dead metal into 
the hopper, and thus operating time is con- 
served. The Junior Monomelt has a capacity 
of twenty-seven pounds of metal, and the 
metal in the lower pot is not affected by the 
filling of the hopper, but is maintained con- 
stantly at the correct level and temperature. 
Additional information on this machine may 
be secured by addressing the Monomelt Com- 
pany in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 

A NEW PRINTING PLATE known as the Cres- 
set-plate has been developed and perfected by 
the Cresset Company. Two of its most impor- 
tant uses are said to be in agency campaigns, 
where multiples of electros were formerly used 
to reproduce halftone subjects up to 100-line 
screen in combination ads of cuts and type, 
and in the foreign advertising field, where 
printing conditions often make the use of mats 
impossible. The company claims that the Cres- 
set-plate can be produced in quantities in half 
or less than half the time required for the same 
number of electros, and that the eleven-point, 





The Barkley automatic paper feeder is claimed to provide re- 
markable sheet separation with speeds up to 30,000 an hour 


steel-faced plates can be made at half or less 
than half the cost of electros. Additional infor- 
mation regarding the Cresset-plate may be 
secured by writing a letter to the Cresset Com- 
pany in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 





THE CONTINENTAL REVOLVO STORAGE BIN, a 
revolving container large enough to carry a 
complete range of quads, spaces, borders, and 
leaders, and also even small cuts, is now being 
manufactured by the Continental Typefoun- 
ders Association, Incorporated. The Revolvo 
has six shelves subdivided into eight compart- 
ments each, and two compartments of each 
shelf are fitted with removable trays. Each 
shelf revolves freely on ball bearings indepen- 
dent of any other shelves, and thus the bin can 
be used by several men at one time. The unit, 
which is 5 feet 9 inches high and 28% inches 
in diameter, is constructed of heavy welded 
steel. For other details regarding the Revolvo 
unit write to the Continental Typefounders 
Association in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 





AN AUTOMATIC PAPER FEEDER Said to possess 
many advanced design features has been de- 
veloped by Fred W. Barkley. The principal 
advantages of this feeder are: (1) Triple sepa- 
ration of the sheets before delivery, combined 
with rotary oscillating air blowers for winding 
the stock; (2) placing of the pile at a point 
directly under the delivery drum, which con- 
trols the height of the pile at the most desired 
position; (3) an air vacuum blower for lifting 
the sheets to the delivery drum and also to 
straighten curled edges and corners; (4) sup- 
port columns which act as air and vacuum 
storage tanks; (5) a means of washing or 
moistening the air before it reaches the stock, 
which helps to eliminate static and also to con- 
dition the stock before feeding, and (6) an ele- 
vator so designed that quick changes can be 
made. It is claimed that this feeder offers re- 
markable sheet separation at speeds up to 
30,000 an hour. Additional information re- 
garding this feeder may be readily secured 
by addressing a letter to Fred W. Barkley in 
care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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The 3000 Per-Hour Miller ‘Major’ 
Simplex 27” x 40" Automatic Press 





Reap how two Miller 


“Major” Simplex Presses re- 
placed four larger machines 
— revolutionized production 
and costs, and made it possi- 
ble to compete profitably 
on a larger volume and vari- 


ety of work. 


Write for the Simplex descriptive liter- 
ature, samples of half-tone and color 
printing, and other data, free on request. 











PRINTERS HIGH GRADE 
DESIGNERS ADVERTISING 
ENGRAVERS LITERATURE 





24 to 438 WEST THIRTY-THIRD STREET 
WEAR THE PENNSYLVANIA STATION 
TELEPHONES; 9434-9435-9436 CHICKERING 


NEW YORK CITY 
June Fifth, 
Nineteen Thirty-One. 


Miller Printing Machinery Co., 
1101-1151 Reedsdale Street, 
Pitteturgh, Pa. 


Gent lemen: 


It will no doubdt interest you to know that we have taken the 
final step in exercising every possible d tag 
in the use of the Miller "Major" Simplex Presses we have in- 
stalled in our plant, by completely dismantling oar cylinder 
press room and disposing of one 28" x 42" and three 38" x 50” 
two-revolutions. 





As you know we are now operating four of your presses -- two 
emal) "Simplexes" and two large "Majors" - and it was only 
after the most severe tests and careful analyses of production 
costs that we decided to dispose of our large equipment. 


In addition to the many other advantages we have enjoyed 
since we installed the tandem of "Majors" -- lower electro- 
type, lock-up, makeready and runn costs -- we now have 
the advantage of considerably additional floor space which 
our four large cylinders previously occupied. 


In fact since the two "Majors" were installed, we haven't 
printed a solitary job on our large cylinder presses, as we 
found the work could be done on the "Majors" more rapidly, 
far more economically and in accordance with our requirements 
for first-class workmanship. 


The fact that your Simplex Presses have completely revolutione 
ized our production procedure and made it possible for us to 
compete more successfully on a larger volume end variety of 
work, is about the best evidence we can give you of our 

entire satisfaction and pleasure. 
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COURTESY OF MARS, INC., AND J. EDWARD LONG ADVERTISING 


Illustration by offset exemplifying new practices developed in the plant of the James 
T. Igoe Company, Chicago. In a brochure in which this illustration also appeared, 
with others, definite advantages are claimed for the method, including—and stressing 
—that of reproducing any and all subjects with but four colors. More information 
about “‘Neotone,” the Igoe name for the process, is presented in the text of this issue 








